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For the Companion. 


A FOLDING SCRAP-ENVELOPE. | 


When one becomes the possessor of a new book 
about which much is being said and written, 
one usually becomes intensely interested in the | 
reviews, criticisms, paragraphs about the author 
and his or her works, and the opinions of the 


‘on to the plain back by creasing across at the 


lower dotted line, so that 1 meets 1 and 2 meets 2; 
double the side extensions marked a over to the 
back side of the envelope and paste or gum them 
smoothly in place; fold down the flap at the 
upper dotted line and slip the tongue through the 
opening made for it. 

The envelope thus formed (Fig. 2) will be three 
by five inches,—broadened a trifle at the top,— 
which is about right for books of medium size; 
should a wider one be required one has only to 
increase the width of the middle row of squares. 

Fig. 3 shows an envelope in position at the 
back of a book, as it looks when opened. The 
ornamentation may be varied to suit the taste or 
ability of the maker. 

Those made of tinted linen note-paper with a 
delicate lettering—such as ‘‘Clipped and Culled,”’ 
“Opinions of the Press,’ “Bits about —— —— 


|and its Author,’’ or ‘‘Squibs and Scraps’’—with 


pen and ink are very pretty. Fine water-color 
paper is nice for those who can use the brush 


| artistically. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


BEYOND THE POWER OF ART. 


“It’s really surprisin’, Mehitty, how Art an’ 
Natur’ has j’ined hands, so’s you can’t scussly 


press, whether favorable or unfavorable, with tell one fr’m t’other,” remarked Mr. Jennings 
which, for a time, the periodicals and newspapers | ,i+p solemnity, on the evening after his return 


abound, and wishes to remember or preserve | 
them for future reference. 


from Boston. 
“I s’pose you see a sight of cur’ous things 


They are eagerly read and discussed at the | whiigt you was with Nephew Hiram’s folks,” 
time, but are so soon forgotten, being crowded responded Mrs. Jennings, knitting vigorously. 
out of mind by other matters, that a tantalizing | “I may say I did,” replied her spouse, stretch- 
ing himself comfortably in his old arm-chair, and 
locking his arms behind his head, ‘‘an’ there was 
times when I become confused. I might jest as 
well own up to it. 

“Fust off there was them stuffed images o’ 
men an’ women folks that are standin’ round 
here an’ there in the stores where they sell 
garmints an’ so on. Hiram’s wife, she took me 
with her when she bought that cape she sent you, 
so’s ’t I could kinder advise with her about what 
I suspicioned you'd like. 

“Well, I run up agin one o’ them figgers an’ 
"most toppled it over, an’ then I begun to apolo- 
gize, thinkin’ ‘twas alive, an’ Hiram’s wife she 
drawed me off, an’ told me what they was. 

“*Well,’ thinks 1, ‘you won’t ketch me agin 
that way ;’ an’ pooty soon, whilst I was threadin’ 
my way round after Hiram’s wife, I trod on 
another o’ them figger’s foot with my whole heft. 
I didn’t say anythin’ that time, but I jest kep’ 
is often all that remains when one’s attention is | right on my way. I heerd a kind of a groan, 
again called to the favorite volume. though, an’ I looked ’round, an’ if there wa’n’t 

Clippings placed between the leaves of a book | that figger leanin’ up agin the wall, jest as nateral 
for safe-keeping are almost sure to drop out and | as old Tiliy, an’ holdin’ her foot in both of her 
be lost; gummed in a scrap-book they are not hands. You suttinly would ‘ve thought she was 
much better, for one cannot often stop to search | alive, jest as much as you be this minute.” 
through pages of miscellaneous matter for the, «Yes, I reckon I should,”’ responded Mrs. 
desired scrap, when one cannot be. positive | Jennings, dryly, without bestowing a glance upon 
whether it is to be found there or-not. | her guileless helpmeet. 

The ingenious yet simple little device for the | “Then there was mirrors an’ lookin’-glasses,”’ 
safe-keeping of such bits and scraps, which forms | continued the old man, in a tone of happy retro- 
the subject of this article, will doubtless please all spection. ‘These full-len’th lookin’-glasses is 
who prize the information to be gleaned from | one too many fer me. I like to’ve smashed my 
such sources, and would like to keep it where | featers all to pieces one day when I went to a 
it could readily be referred to when the book or | dinin’ out place with Hiram. I thought I was 
its author formed the subject of | travellin’ right on inter another room, an’ fust 
thought or conversation. | thing I knew I’d fetched right up agin a solid 

It is an envelope so made that | wall o’ glass, an’ I tell ye it stove my feelin’s in 
it can be opened widely at the | consid’able. 
top to admit the fingers in their) ‘There was a place where they sold paper 
search for the required bit, or be eo I never see their ekal, nor anythin’ like 
folded down flatly and smoothly ; | it! Some of ’em,”’ said Mr. Jennings, sinking 
it has a flap which closes the | his voice, and looking at his wife as if he hardly 
mouth securely and has an easy expected to be believed, ‘‘some of ’em smelied ! 
arrangement for fastening; it} “I didn’t ask no questions, fer it didn’t seem 
may be made as plain or as  scussly fittin’ to inquire inter sech doin’s, but I 
ornamental as one chooses; its place is on the put my nose to sev’ral of the flowers, an’ there 
inside of the cover at the back of the book. | was the smell, sure ‘nough. The gal that was 

A bit of wafer or gum at each corner will hold | showin’ ‘em off said somethin’ about ‘scent’ when 
it in place; it can then be detached if desired | 1 spoke of their nateral smell, but I told her I 
without defacing the book, by slipping a thin | learned that word in my schoolin’ days, before 
knife-blade carefully underneath it ; but if designed | ever she was born, but I puffered to say ‘smell’— 





FIG. 1. 


and delusive sense of something especially inter- 
esting which one particularly wished not to forget 

















FIG. 2. 








as a permanent arrangement—which is best—it 
may be pasted firmly in place. 

The paper used may be of any variety or tint, 
to suit the fancy, that is thin and flexible yet of | 
strong fibre, so that it will bear creasing, folding 
and unfolding without cracking or tearing. 

To obtain a pattern take a piece of wrapping- | 
paper ten by twelve inches in size and mark it off | 
into two-inch squares; then with the diagram in 

















FiG. 3. 


Fig. 1 for a guide,—each square in which repre- 
sents a two-inch square,—draw the pattern, 
plainly pencilling every line and mark in it. 

Cut out the pattern, crease the diverging lines 
marked with one star so they will fold toward 
you, and those marked with two stars so they 
will fold from you; turn the folds first made 
toward the middle of the pattern and smooth 
them down evenly, then fold this lower part up! 


an’ should continner to do so. 

“But there’s jest one thing that art aint come 
up to yet, even down to Boston. I was settin’ in 
a hoss-car one day, goin’ home to dinner, an’ 
right opposite to me set two as good-lookin’ 
young fellers as auybody need want to see. 
Their clothes was handsome an’ new, an’ they 
hed flowers in their buttonholes, an’ I was jest 
consid’rin’ what fine young gentlemen they was, 
when in come a woman with an armful o’ passels. 

“She was more’n middle-aged, an’ appeared 
poor, an’ I looked to see them two young fellers 
jest hop to see which’d git the fust chance to let 
her set down. I surmised mebbe they'd doth git 
up, seein’ she was sort 0’ heavy built an’ had so 
much to kerry. 

‘Well, if you'll believe me, they never budged 
an inch! When I kind o° come to a realizin’ 
sense, 7 got up, fer I was the only other man in 
the car, an’ I give her my seat. An’ as I was 


| standin’ there I heerd one o’ them young fellers 


say to the other, ‘Old Hayseed’s right up on his 
manners, I see.” 

“T give "em a good look, an’ then I fell to 
considerin’. An’ I considered how that Art could 
make an animile or a flower or a lookin’-glass or 
a store figger so’s to deceive most folks, but when 
it come to a reg’lar gentleman, it appears to me ‘t 
Art had met with a stump—an’ a hard one!” 

ELIzaBeTH L. GouLp. 
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We sell the Most Fragrant and 
Most Lasting 


Perfumes 





That can be made. 1 
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LIST OF ODORS Fik'! 


To All Applicants. 


i 
We sell all Drug Store Goods at Lower Prices | 


than they can be bought for elsewhere. 


Woodward’s 


Horticultural Hall Reduced Price 


Drug Store, 


100 and 102 Tremont St., 


| & uo other razor under the sun. 
». . 
i’ your dealer hasn’t it, send $2.00 to 
«° A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 












that the 


K. B. Extra Razor 


» requires absolutely no honing whatever 


in private use. This can be truly said of 


fg and gt Redford St., Boston. wy 
)LELELEKLS TERERESREKEEEES 


BRAIN-WORKERS 


vould use Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOS?H'TE OF LIME AND SODA 





to keep the syste ppliea with Poosphorus,and thus 
sustain the Vitai force, Nerve Power and ergy. It 
strengthens and | is up the whole nervous and 


general system. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William: St., New Vork. 








‘RY it in Pies, Puddings, Sherbets, Fros 
MAKE one or more receipts and sen’ 








Lacto-Le 





, Salad Dressings 
us before January 16th. 
IN RETURN WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS: 


If you cannot get LACTO-LEMON of your Grocer, send your order to us, 
giving the name of your Grocer. 


Mion. 





, ete, 


> 

> 

» 

> 

» 

; 

2 Purely Vegetable—Superior to Lemons. 

) Not an Extract, but a purely vegetable substitute for lemons, 
§ with all the acid and delicious flavor of the natural fruit. Aiways 
) ready for use—will not spoil like lemons. No Cook or liouse 

; keeper should be without it. Endorsed by 

2 Mise Fannie Me ritt Farmer, Prin. Lemon 1 Pie. 

( a. * PP. ° 

> 8 Mrs.’ Carrie M. Dearborn, formerly Apple Jelly. 

Y = ; Prin. Boston Cooking School. , 
‘ Bios I 23 Mrs. Mary L. Wade, Teacher of Cook- rg Fe = ? 
$ j . ing in Milton and Quincy High Schools. Le jerbet. 

r : mon Sponge. 
; : fer f Bramberry Puffs 
;- | Of 20 D pole 

» Apple Pie (Made with 
3 = Special Offer for AYS. | aera 
; BUY a Bottle of Lacto-Lemon of your Grocer. Apple Pie (Made with 
( 

> 
( 


with evaporated 





Ist. To ev one a “Book of Receipts” by Mrs. Carrie M. Dearborn, which apples). 
» includes those mentioned in this advertisement. Lacto - ee Sher- 
) 2d. To those whose receipts are published by us in addition to the first offer bet. 
> a large bottle of Lacto-Lemen. e Sherbet. 
) 3d. To those who send us the four best receipts we will give to each Pan Dowdy. 
» 7 ellied Prunes. 
$25.00 in Gold. ne Whip. 
; Sponge Cake. 


ock Mince Pie. 


AVERY LACTART CO., 169 Devonshire Street, Boston. 








More than a Million Ladies after trying one cake have become constant users of BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP. 


Buttermilk 


Toilet Soap 


contains all of the healing, cooling and soft- 
ening qualities which have always followed 


the use of pure Buttermilk. 


These qualities make it a pleasing soap 
to use, and give the face and hands a beauty 
and clearness that is so prized by Ladies.- 


For Sale Everywhere. 


It is offered at a popular price, and yet 
excels any 25-cent soap on the market. 


SEND 12 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A 
PULL-SIZE CAKE FOR TRIAL. 





Buttermilk 
SHAVING STICK. 


The Gentleman’s Delight. 
The Purest, Soothing. 
Healing. The Best. 
Sold Everywhere. 
10 Cents for Sample. 











COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, 





Z 
= 


185-187 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Sample Bottle by Mail 
Sor 8 cents in Stamps. 


You will be 


Contains no 





Eastern 


Century 


Cream 


EXCELLENT—~/for Chapped Hands or Face. 
HEALING —for the Face after Shaving. 
SOOTHING —/for the Tender Skin of Babies. 
RELIEVES — Burns, Scalds and Blisters. 


TRY IT. 


Surprised ; You will be Pleased; 
You will be Satisfied. 


poisonous minerals, glycerine or greasy oils. 





Put up in Original Triangular Bottles. 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers have it. 50c. & $1.00. 


Toilet Company, Portland, Maine. 
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For the Companion. 


FRIENDS. 


By many people he would have been described 
as “‘tough.’’ Fourteen or fifteen years of life in 
the slums had given him the defiant bearing of 
the true street Arab. Yet there seemed a certain 
boyish bashfulness about him, too, as he faced 
the little crowd of idle men and youths who had 
gathered there upon the Common to watch him. 

Somehow, he had picked up a number of diffi- 
cult gymnastic tricks, which he was exhibiting 
until every fibre of his stocky frame seemed 
quivering with the efforts that he made. Fre- 
quently he was obliged to lie down and pant for 
a while before he could continue; but previous to 
doing this he always passed his 
hat about among the spectators, 
asking them apologetically if they 
“didn’t want to help a fellow out.” 

He received a little money and 
no applause. Some boys of his 
own age advised him that the 
Dime Museum was looking for 
sucha man. He treated these in- 
sulters, however, with cold disdain. 
After a while, when his feats had 
lost their novelty, the crowd de- 
serted him, and he lay down on 
the ground, panting, to rest. 

Upon a solitary bench not far 
away another young boy sat de- 
spondently watching the abandon- 
ed athlete. He had come to the 
Common for respite from the noise 
and hurry of the city; perhaps 
because he was a country boy 
and wanted to be by himself in 
his despair. Now, when night was 
advancing and every one else was 
going home, it seemed as though 
his perplexity and loneliness were 
about to overmaster him. ° 

When the young acrobat arose 
and started to move slowly away, 
the boy on the bench, after a 
moment of hesitation, went for- 
ward to meet him. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he 
said, with an embarrassed air, 
“but can’t I speak with you a 
minute ?"’ 

“Well, what is it ?’’ the gymnast 
asked with suspicion. 

“I don’t know what to do!” 
the other cried out, his self-control 
giving way all in a moment. ““My 
money’s almost gone, and I don’t 
know a person in this town.” 

“Oh, you want some money, do 
you?’’ asked the more ragged 
youth, scrutinizing the other grimly, after a 
momentary smile. ‘I guess you're about the 
first person that ever came to me for charity,’’ he 
ended, with some show of humor. 

The country boy’s honest countenance flushed 
red. 

“I’m not asking you for charity, and I'd never 
be a beggar. Only I thought maybe you would 
tell me of some place where I could stay for to- 
night. I’ve got only thirty cents left, and 1 must 
make that go as far as I can.” 

“Sure enough,”’ replied the city lad, thought- 
fully. ‘Say, come on over here and set down on 
this bench. Now tell me all about yourself.” 

Seated side by side, they presented a singular 
contrast. Ineverything except a certain maturity 
the advantage seemed to be with the country boy. 
He was plainly but neatly dressed, and with his 
good face and his well-developed figure, offered 
an attractive though wearied appearance. He 
was considerably larger also than the boy beside 
him, yet did not seem so old. For the stern dis- 
cipline of the city streets seemed to have given 
the other the caution, gravity and self-reliance of 
a matured man. 

‘‘Where did you come from,”* he asked, ‘‘and 
who are you, anyway ?”’ 

“My name is George Manchester,’ said he, 
frankly, ‘‘and I live up near the New Hampshire 
line. I’ve a mother and a sister there, but my 
father died last fall. I thought it was time for 
me to be doing something, so [ came down here 
to Boston three days ago. I supposed of course 
I could get work if I asked at enough places. 
And I’ve tried everywhere, but I've failed and 
failed and failed.” 


“Yes,” remarked the city lad, ‘‘it’s pretty hard | ““They’re all trying to tread on each other’s toes, | battered condition. The walls had been orna- 
|} mented with showbills and like decorations by 


to find it sometimes.” 
| I've asked the people for any kind of work, | 
and they’ve told me they couldn't give me any- 
thing. I’d rather starve than go home now, but | 
|I don’t know what to do. I had to speak to 
| somebody, and —”’ 

| His voice broke, and he turned his face aside to 
| hide a momentary weakness, while his companion, 
| with rough tact, looked the other way, and threw 
|a@ stone at a passing dog. After a short silence 
| the city boy said, with decision: 

“Look here now! You're in hard luck, sure 
| enough, and I’m a-going to help you out. You 
| come along with me, and I’ll see that you're fixed 
| for to-night, anyhow. Can’t offer you much, 
but then you couldn’t get much for thirty cents, 


“A Friend of 


|either, you know. My name is Lawrence, and 
| you're to go as my guest—see ?”’ 
| He uttered ‘‘guest’’ with some little compla- 
| cency, and seemed to be at once puzzled and 
| amused to find himseif in the part of a. philan- 
thropist. The two looked into each other’s eyes 
with a certain warmth of emotion, vaguely feeling 
the truth that nature had fitted them to be friends. 
George followed the other down into that part of 
the city occupied by newspaper offices. Here was 
confusion and uproar, and the country boy 
looked about him with a bewilderment which his 
three days of city life had not dispelled. 





His guide elbowed through the crowds until 
they turned into a narrow alley reeking with | 
many odors, some not unpleasant to a hungry | 
person’s nostrils. For here were many dingy, | 
humble little restaurants. Lawrence took his | 
protégé into one of these, and ordered a meal | 
wonderfully satisfying for the price. Both boys 
ate eagerly, and Lawrence finally remarked, with 
some embarrassment : | 

“That there exercise 1 was taking must have | 
give me an appetite. I don't care to do that sort | 
of thing much, but I happened to be over there, | 
and thought I might as well make a little. Now | 
if you're through, I'll take you around to my | 
lodgings,’’ he ended, with an air of pride. 

They went out into the street again, and drifted 
with streams of people hurrying to various rail- | 
way stations. The country boy looked thought- | 
fully at these multitudes, and said, with a slight | 
smile: “It’s no wonder I find it hard to get a 
place—there seems to be such a lot of folks for 
everything !”’ 





} 


| and some of ’em have to get left.” 


He turned aside and led down another street, 
into regions more forbidding than the country 
lad had ever seen before. Around him loomed 
the cheerless tenements of the North End. Many 
of the people who lounged on the sidewalks or 
peered from the windows were marked with 
misery and vice. They came at last toa weather- 
beaten house, upon the doorstep of which a boy 
was seated smoking a cheap cigar with an air of 
elegant repose. 

“Hello, Swipsey!’’ said Lawrence. “I’ve 
brought a friend of mine to stay overnight. Mr. 
Manchester, this here is my pardner, Swipsey 
Clyde.” : 

‘How de do?” said Swipsey, arising and ex- 





Mine.” 


tending a grimy but well-shaped hand. He was 
younger and less sturdy than either of the others 
—a slender, active fellow, with delicate, pinched 
features and restless dark eyes. 

‘Live in this town, do you ?”’ he inquired. 

“No,” replied George. ‘I’ve only —”’ 

**He came in from the country to look for some 
work to do, and he’s been playing to hard luck,” 
Lawrence interrupted. 

‘*Hello! a waif of the streets you've rescued! 
Here's tragedy for you! Lost in a great city! 
Turned adrift, or the adventures of a foundling!”’ 
and Swipsey, well read in cheap literature, burst 


| into a laugh. 


George would have answered angrily, but 
Lawrence interposed. 

“Cheese that now, Swipsey!"’ he commanded. 
‘He comes here as my guest, remember, and he’s 
a friend of mine.” 

“Well, I wish I hadn’t come!’’ exclaimed 
George in shame. ‘*What business have I, any- 
way, asking you to help me ?”’ 

“Oh, what are you talkin’ ?’’ said his friend. 
“Don't I know how it is? You're in a hole just 
now, and it’s in these first days a boost means 
everything to you. You'll get something to do 
pretty quick, and then you'll be all right." 

‘““Why-y, of course!’’ said Swipsey, encourag- 
ingly. ‘Let's take him up and show him the 
establishment.” 

They went up a rickety staircase to a room 
about twelve feet square. A single window per- 
mitted one to look down into the untidy street. 
Nearly half the apartment was taken up by an 


| unsafe-looking bedstead, and there were two 


Single Copies, Five Cents. 


Swipsey, who was of an esthetic disposition. 

Both the proprietors of this establishment 
evidently took great satisfaction in it, for both in 
their time had known what it was to be without 
any home. 

“So you've been looking for work and haven't 
found it ?”" said Swipsey, sitting on the bed. 

“Yes,’’ answered George, on the strongest chair, 
‘but I hope to have better luck to-morrow. Any- 
how, I’m going to keep on trying.” 

‘Hang on is the dog that wins every time,” 
remarked Swipsey. ‘And honest labor is a fine 
thing.’’ He rolled his eyes solemnly around, 
evidently imitating some actor. ‘A glorious 
thing. It ennobles any one.”’ 

“One might think Swipsey liked 
to work himself,’’ said Lawrence, 
grinning. 

‘What business are you in?” 
asked George, politely. 

“Oh, 1 do lots of things,” an- 
swered the airy Swipsey. ‘Me 
and Lawrence here stand ready to 
assist in emergencies, and we look 
to it generally that the town’s kept 
im running ordef. See?’ 

“But I should think,” said 
George, ‘‘that you would want to 
find some kind of position that 
you could hold fast to and be 
promoted in?” 

“Aw, well,’ replied Swipsey, 
indifferently. ‘It’s pretty hard, 
you see, to find such places, and 
then—what’s the odds, after all? 
We most always pick up enongh 
to keep us going. Who wants the 
earth ?”” 

“And when you don’t get any- 
thing ?’’ asked George. 

“Oh, then we lay low and wait 
till it comes.” 

George, an old-fashioned New 
England boy with thrift and pru- 
dence highly developed, could not 
understand the attitude of these 
young Bohemians who seemed to 
take no thought for the morrow. 
Lawrence and Swipsey on the 
other hand would have been puz- 
zled to comprehend the depth of 
his anxiety to win a secure place 
im the world. They lived from 
hand to mouth, confident in their 
own resources, and the possibility 
of being left absolutely destitute 
had few terrors for them. 

George was very tired, as his 
hosts saw, and they invited him 
to go to bed as soon as he pleased. 
As for themselves they had ‘‘business to see to.” 
Soon they left him in possession of the room. 
He examined the bed, made up his mind that it 
would not hold three boys, wrapped himself in 
one of the quilts, lay down upon the floor, listened 
awhile to the flounderings of a drunken man on 
the stairs, then forgot all noises of the slum, and 
slept soundly. 

The bright light of morning was in his eyes 
when he awoke to find he had been lifted upon 
the bed with the quilt still under him. Swipsey 
lay snoring at his side. Lawrence was asleep 
upon the floor, but he opened his eyes when 
George stirred, and rolling over said drowsily : 

‘*Hello there, getting up are you?” 

“Yes,”’ replied George, “I'm going to go look- 
ing for work again.”’ 

“That's good,”’ yawned Lawrence, “‘but look 
here. If you don’t get anything to-day, come 
back here again at night. Be sure. Door's always 
open you know, and there aint anything to steal.”’ 

George put on his clothes, and went quietly 
away. He came back again at nightfall, after 
another long day of fruitless searching. 

‘‘Nothing,"’ he said to Lawrence, who met him 
in the street and looked at him inquiringly. 

“Aw, well, keep it up,’’ said Lawrence. 

Next day again George went about the city, 
and sought in vain for a place among its workers. 
He seemed almost discouraged when at night he 
returned to the tenement-house and told of his 
failures. While he went out to buy some cheese 
and crackers, the other boys, seated upon the 
stairway, began to talk about him. 

‘‘He’s playing to bad luck still, that friend of 


“You're right,” said Lawrence, philosophically. | chairs, a wash-stand and a table, all in a badly | yours, aint he ?’’ asked Swipsey. 
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“Yes,” answered Lawrence, ‘‘worse ’n he 
deserves. He onght to have got a place before 
this.”” 


‘“‘He don’t go about it right,’’ said Swipsey. says ‘couldn't help but fetch him up to a partner- | grandfather’s second wife, the good Madam 


‘‘He’s too timid.” 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ asked Lawrence, resent- 
fully. ‘Think he aint got sand ?”’ 

“Oh, he’s got sand enough,” replied Swipsey. | 
“Anybody ‘can see the sand. But he aint got) 
cheek. Now when you go to one of those big | 
business fellows and ask ‘em for a job, you must | 
speak up loud, and act as if you was doin’ ’em a | 
favor to come at all.”’ 

“IT guess so,”’ said Lawrence, thoughtfully. | 
‘But then, you see, he’s nothing but a country | 
boy yet.” 

“I know of a chance to get a place,’’ said 
Swipsey. “Up in Brown & Blank’s big furni- | 
ture store, itis. Man I know told me about i. | 
They want a young fellow for general work there | 
—he must be neat, gentlemanly-appearing, quick, | 
obliging, honorable, and ready to do two dollars’ 
worth of work for seventy-five cents at first.” 

“TI thought of acceptin’ the place myself,” 
he added, with a grin, “but that friend of vours 
might fill the bill better. It won't do him any 
good just to go and ask. He needs backing.” 

Lawrence reflected silently for a while. 

“I’m goin’ to go up there to-morrow, and talk | 
to them people,”’ he said at last. ‘Makes no | 
difference what I am; I can tell ’em what he 1s. 
And it may do some good.” 

‘Noble scheme!" cried Swipsey, with mock 
enthusiasm. ‘‘And I’ll write him a letter of 
recommendation that will make ’em simply jump 
at the chance to get him.” 

‘Don’t you go to trying any of your monkey 
business now,”’ said his chum, ‘or there'll be 
trouble. And you needn’t tell him what I’m 
goin’ to do, either.”” 

Mr. Brown, of the great firm of Brown & Blank, 
sat in his private office next morning when he 
heard the sounds of an altercation just outside 
the door. One of the clerks seemed to be in hot 
dispute with somebody who was trying to force 
an entrance. When Mr. Brown himself went to 
see what the matter was, he beheld a short, thick- 
set, shabby boy. 

‘Well, sir,’’ said the merchant, ‘“‘what do you 
want?” 

“You're Mr. Brown, aint you?’’ asked the 
boy. “I heard you were wanting to hire a young 
fellow here in your store.” 

«Well, sir?’’ said Mr. Brown, severely. 

Lawrence knew that he had not made a good 
impression and his face darkened. He looked 
up seriously at the great man, and said as care- 
lessly as he knew how: 

“Oh, J don’t want the job, only I thought you 
might like to hire a friend of mine—I mean,”’ he 
checked himself at the thought that he might 
harm George's chances by calling him his friend 
—*he's a fellow I know of, and he’d make you 
an Al worker. You'll miss a big chance if you 
let him slip.” ; 

‘‘You don’t ask the place for yourself then ?"’ 
said the merchant, curiously. 

‘“‘What would be the use ?’’ replied Lawrence, 
quietly. He glanced down at himself, and the 
merchant nodded; both of them, as practical 
persons, recognized the reason. 

‘But this here fellow isn't like me,’’ continued 
Lawrence. ‘He’s a country .boy, but he’s a 
gentleman all over. And it would be a sort of a 
pity not to give him a chance in this town when 
he’s been tryin’ so hard for it.” 

“You tell that gentleman you know of. to come 
around here at three o’clock,”’ said Mr. Brown. | 
“T’ll talk with him.” 

At half-past three George returned, radiant, 
from the store of Brown & Blank. 

“They’ve hired me,’ he explained. ‘‘It's three 
dollars a week. I can live on it, and it gives me 
my beginning. Whatever made you think that 
there was a chance for me at that place ?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ replied Lawrence, rather 
gloomily. 

George never knew of the interview between 
Lawrence and the merchant, until one day long 
afterward, when he learned of it from Mr. Brown 
himself, who had taken a liking to his ready and 
intelligent young employé. 

“That was a queer fellow,’’ remarked the 
merchant, thoughtfully, as he finished telling 
George the story. ‘‘A rather singular character, 
I should say. Buta pretty tough case, if appear- 
ances count for anything.” 

“‘He’s my friend, sir,’’ said George, flushing 
red, ‘‘and—and I’m proud of it. He’s rough, I 
know, and he has a lot of faults, for he’s lived all 
his life down in those awful slums. But I’d 
deserve to sink lower than he ever was if I pre- 
tended that I was really better than he.” The 
words came in a passionate outburst. 

‘‘Hem,”’ said Mr. Brown, after a little pause. 
“T think that that sentiment does you honor, 
young Manchester. Now we’re wanting another 


.boy—yon're going up a step next week.” 
“Oh, would you take Lawrence, Mr. Brown ?” | 


cried George, flushing more at the hope than even 
at the news of his advancement. 

‘He was very honest with me,” 
Brown, reflectively. 

“Yes, sir, he ts honest. And a chance would 
be the making of him.” 

‘Well, you tell him I'll give him one, Man- 
chester. Bring him here to-morrow,”’ said Mr. 
Brown, wondering at his own course—for he 
seldom experimented. 


said Mr. 
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So Lawrence is in Brown & Blank’s warehouse 
now. He finds regular work very irksome, but 


always lived. My father was not the only son, | 
|as.perhaps you have supposed. He had a half- | 


| 


“T hastily took off my slippers and crept down 
the stairs, where such a profound stillness was 


sticks to it with a degree of assiduity that Swipsey brother, your great-uncle Benjamin, the son of | reigning that I thought grandfather must have 


ship if he was working on the stage.” 
M. O. Witcox. 
oo _ —— 
OLD PAST. 
Old Past, let go, and drop in the sea 
Till fathomless waters cover thee! 
For Lam living, but thou art dead; 
Thou drawest back, I strive ahead 


The Day to find. Y ? 
Selected. —Sidney Lanier. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LANGLEY STORIES. 
Ill.—The Old Cabinet. 


All day the rain had been falling in the quiet 
streets of Portsmouth. Miss Langley’s beautiful 
old garden was a scene of desolation. The heavy- 


| headed flowers lay prone upon the ground, and 


the gravelled walks were converted into narrow 
creeks down which rose-leaves and syringa petals 
went sailing like miniature fleets. 

The clouds hung gray and lowering, with no 
promise of clearing, and Betty Wallingford 
wandered disconsolately from room to room, 











Langley, whom every one loved. But Uncle Ben | 
| was the black sheep of our family. 

“It is curious that with the same training one 
child will grow up good and another bad, but it 
| often happens, and your Uncle Benjamin almost 
| broke his mother’s heart by his conduct. I shall 

not go into particulars—those things had best be 

| forgotten; but when I first remember him, his 
| debts had just been paid for the third time, and 
| grandfather had taken into his home Uncle Ben- 
jamin’s young wife and two little children, who 
| had fled to him for protection. 

“The poor wife did not live long, and grand- 
father made her a solemn promise before she died 
that her two little girls should never go back to 
| their father, but be brought up in this house under 

| my mother’s care. 


| “They were delightful playmates for me, as | 


Maria was just my age and Kitty only two years | 
younger; but for some years we were in constant 
terror that Uncle Ben would take them away, as 
he often threatened to do. 

‘However, he got into trouble again, and would 
have had to go to prison if grandfather had not 
saved him by paying quite a large sum of money. 
Advantage was taken of this opportunity to make 





The old Cabinet. 


wondering what she could do to while away the 
long. hours. 
“Betty, dear!’’ she heard her great-aunt Eliz- 
| abeth calling from the north parlor, on the other 
| side of the hall. ‘Come here; I want to show 
| you something!”’ 

When she entered the room, her aunt was 
| standing before a curious old mahogany cabinet, 
| black with age. On either side were carved 
| pillars, and under the panelled doors, beside the 
| desk which filled the central space, were places 
| for ledgers and compartments for silverware. 
| Betty had never seen the interior of the cabinet 

before. When her aunt showed her how many 
| secret drawers and queer hiding-places that old 
| cabinet contained, her curiosity was at once 
| aroused. Forgetting all about the dreariness of 
the weather, she examined it with great delight. 

| There were old love-letters within that had been 
| written more than a century before; caskets of 
queer old jewelry, ponderous seals and signet 
rings worn by Langleys who had been governors 
| and councillors of the Province of New Hamp- 
| shire; a jewelled snuff-box that had belonged to 
a queen, about which Betty was promised another 
| story, and old miniatures, some of them set with 
| pearls and brilliants. 

“QO Aunt Elizabeth!”’ Betty cried. ‘I never 
imagined anything so delightful could be hidden 
| behind those ugly doors. And I am so glad of 
| this rainy day that I hated so, for I am sure you 
| have been saving up this old cabinet for just such 
| an occasion.” 

“Perhaps 1 have, Betty,’ Miss Langley an- 
swered, smiling, ‘‘and it is probable that if this 
old cabinet had a tongue, it could tell wonderful 
| stories that even I have never heard, for it has 
| been in our family for two hundred years! But 

the story I am going to tell you is one which I 
| was a part of myself. 
| ‘In the year 1817 my grandmother died, and 
my father and mother came here to live with my 
grandfather, who was very lonely. 
I happened to be born in this house where I have 








him sign a paper relinquishing all right to his 
children, and agreeing that my father should be 
their guardian after grandfather's death. 

“IT remember how happy we were when those 
papers were signed and locked up in the old 
cabinet. Although I do not know exactly when 
grandfather altered his will, I think it must have 
been about this time. I distinctly remember 
hearing the older members of the family talking 
over ways and means by which certain heirlooms 
might be kept out of Uncle Ben’s clutches. 

“Grandfather finally determined to pass over 
his eldest son, leaving him only a small annuity, 
and making the little girls heirs of what should 
have been their father’s. This house and all that 
it contained was left to my father, and as Brother 
John was drowned at sea when he was twenty- 
four, and Martha died young, too, I inherited it 
all after my parents’ death. 

“For a long time Uncle Ben did not know that 
his father had made another will; but somehow | 
or other he found it out not long before grand- 
father’s déath, and he came to Portsmouth a 
great deal then, ostensibly on account of affection 
for his father, but really, we all felt, to see 
whether he could not either get possession of the 
will that was hidden in the old cabinet, or induce 
grandfather to make a new one. 

“Once or twice, when we were all out and 
grandfather was asleep up-stairs, Uncle Ben got 
possession of the keys, and upset things a good 
deal hunting for those papers; but he could not 
find them, and afterward grandfather always had | 
one of us to sit in the room when he was asleep, | 
in case Uncle Ben should arrive unexpectedly, as 
he generally did. 

“One afternoon, when all the family had gone 
to the funeral of one of the great people of Ports- 
mouth, and I was sitting reading in my grand- 
father’s room, he suddenly awoke from his light 
sleep, and said, excitedly : 





That is how | parlor! 


‘Elizabeth, I hear ‘some one in the north 
Go down on tiptoe, and look through 





the keyhole of the door and tell me who it is.’ 


been dreaming. But when I knelt down and 
looked through the keyhole, I saw Uncle Ben 
trying to pick the lock of the middle part of the 


| old cabinet, where grandfather kept his papers. 


“T turned back, hardly daring to breathe on 
the way, and poured into my grandfather's ear 
the tale of his own son’s rascality. 

“He was very quiet for a moment, and then, 
taking my hand in his, said gently : 

***You are only a little girl, Elizabeth, and I 
know you are afraid of your Uncle Ben. But I 
want you to remember that you are a Langley, 
and that the Langley women have always been 
brave and of a good courage; and I want you to 
remember also that you are just now the only 
protector of your poor old grandfather’s honor. 


| For if those papers are taken, your little cousins 


will be worse than orphans, and I promised to 
take care of them. 

“<*T want you to go boldly down-stairs, open 
that door—or if it is locked, knock until you gain* 
admittance. Then say, ‘‘Uncle Ben, grandfather 
would like to see you up-stairs immediately; he 
sent me for you.’’* 

“T was dreadfully frightened, but somehow 
grandfather’s appeal gave me courage, and | did 
as I was told. 

‘“‘When I opened that door,—which was not 
locked, for Uncle Ben knew every one was away, 
—the face he turned toward me was white as my 
own. He cursed me for disturbing him, and 
muttered something about being determined to 
see his mother’s miniature, which was kept in the 
cabinet. But when I delivered my message, 
there was nothing for him to do but to go up- 
stairs. 

*‘He was very pleasant to grandfather, and 
talked a great deal about having made up his 
mind to turn over a new leaf. He said he had 
been living a very different life for the past few 
months, and more to the same purpose; but 
grandfather did not respond at all, and said once 
or twice that he was very tired. 

“Two days after this visit of Uncle Ben's, 
grandfather insisted upon coming down-stairs 
for a few hours, and being left alone before the 
old cabinet. We all knew the poor man was 
trying to find a way of hiding the will more 
securely; but I hardly think it was necessary, 
for Uncle Ben knew now that our suspicions were 
aroused, and I do not think he would have 
attempted to steal those papers again. 

“His idea now seemed to be to persuade his 
father either to alter the will, or todestroy it. So 
he exerted all his old beguiling ways, which had, I 
must say, a great deal of fascination even for me, 
who hated him. 

“But we were more afraid of Uncle Ben as the 
loving and lovable prodigal! son than we had ever 
been of his evil temper and wicked ways, for we 
could see that grandfather’s mind was failing 
fast, and we could also see that he liked Uncle 
Ben’s society. * 

“And we were still more frightened when my 
father discovered that those two impo-tant papers 
were not in their old hiding-places, and that 
grandfather refused to tell where they were. 

‘They are safe, John, safe now!’ he said, 
chuckling, when father asked him where he had 
put them. ‘But I won't tell even you, for Ben 
might find it out—he finds out everything!’ 

“About a month after this time, when I was 
sitting alone with grandfather,—I was his favorite 
because I was the quietest, I suppose, and because 
I bore my grandmother’s name,—he called me to 
his bedside and said, in a strange, choked voice, 
bringing out the words with difficulty : 

**¢The papers are still in the old cabinet—new 
hiding-place I found—-ought-to have told John, 
but was afraid of Ben—your grandmother's 
miniature, Elizabeth, that will tell! Find the 
miniature.’ 

*‘He never spoke again, although he lingered 
for twenty-four hours; paralysis, the doctor said. 
After he was dead we looked for the papers, 
but looked in vain; neither of them could be 
found. 

“Uncle Ben went about the house with a 
triumphant look, and said that grandfather had 
destroyed the will because he knew it was unjust, 
and intended to give him another chance to redeem 
his life. 

‘*He spoke of his father’s pleasure in his society 
the last month of his life,—which no one could 
deny,—and even declared that grandfather had 
told him that the will was destroyed; but this we 
did not believe. 

“T had told my father what grandfather had 
said to me, and he warned me not to tell Uncle 
Ben. Day after day we searched this old cabinet, 
examining over and over again the secret drawer 
where grandmother’s miniature had been found, 
to see if any connection could be discovered 
between it and the missing papers. 

“The lawyer who made the will, the witnesses 
who signed it, my parents who had read it, could 
all swear to its existence a short time ago. But 
there was only my word, the word of a little girl, 
to prove that it had not been destroyed. 

“This was not really a proof in the eyes of the 
law either, for we all knew that grandfather’s 
mind had failed the last few weeks of his life. 

“The law allows a delay of one year in settling 
up estates, and we all knew that if the will did 
not turn up the conclusion would be that it had 
been destroyed, and Uncle Ben could insist upon 
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an equal division between the two heirs. Half the | 
property would not have enabled my father to | 
buy in the old house and the heirlooms we all | 
loved so, even if Uncle Ben would have been 
willing, which he was not. 

“He declared that he wished to have his share of 
everything, and intended to settle down with his 
children into a respectable family man. 

“That year was a terrible one for us all. Uncle | 
Ben’s children had been living with us for seven 
years, and we loved them as if they had been 
born our sisters. They clung to mother in a pitiful 
way, growing white and thin at the thought of the 
separation, for we all knew what Uncle Ben’s 
promises of reform meant, and I think even his 
own children distrusted him. 

“On that dreadful last day of that sad year the 
inventory of all grandfather’s possessions had 
been begun. Uncle Ben, the only smiling person 
in the house, had been going about for hours, 
showing where things were and talking most | 
cheerfully about real and fictitious values. I went | 
to my father, who was sitting in his room with his | 
head bowed in his hands, and I said: | 

“‘Father, dear father, will you let me look at | 
grandmother’s miniature once again?’ | 

“Yes, Elizabeth,’ he answered drearily; ‘but it | 
is not worth while; the will must have been de- | 
stroyed. There is no use talking about undue 
influence, for that charge may most justly be | 
brought against me as well as against your Uncle | 
Ben.’ 

“So after the appraisers had gone out laughing | 
with Uncle Ben, who certainly knew how to make | 
himself agreeable, father and I went down-stairs | 
to the north parlor, and he unlocked the cabinet 
and gave me my grandmother’s miniature—it is 
the one I showed you that is set with brilliants. 
When I got it in my own hands, I said: 

“‘Sit down in this arm-chair, father, and shut 
your eyes for a few minutes.’ 

“‘Very well, Elizabeth,’ he an- 
swered wearily, ‘I am sure you will 
do nothing wrong, my child.’ 

“In a minute or two he dozed off, 
as I had expected, for he was very 
tired, and had had a wakeful night. 
Then I opened the miniature, the 
back part of which had a lock of 
my grandmother’s hair, cut off 
when she was a bride, and I picked 
the glass open with a little pen- 
knife and took out the curl of yel- 
low hair and the black paper on 
which it rested. Underneath I 
found a scrap of paper on which 
was written, in my grandfather’s 
handwriting: ‘Look in the backs of 
the ledger of 1800.’ 

“I know it was the good Lord 
who made me take out that lock of 
yellow hair that had lain there un- 
disturbed since it had been placed 
there by my gentle young grand- 
mother’s hands, for the older mem- 
bers of the family would have 
thought it sacrilege. But I was 
only a little girl, Betty, and I felt 
that I was told to do it. 

“I opened the door which enclosed 
that part of the cabinet that held 
the old ledgers, and which was 
often left unlocked, for it held nothing of any | 
value, and I took out the ledger of 1800. 

“My hands trembled so I could not open it at 
first, and I felt both sides of the backs several 
times before I noticed anything unusual. I knew 
there was no use looking between the leaves, for 
all the books had been thoroughly examined. But 
as I passed my hand slowly over the inside of the 
back, I perceived that it was not glued down in 
the middle. 

“Boldly slipping my penknife under the paper, 
I cut it all around, and underneath was the missing 
will, which was written on thin parchment and 
laid very flat. 

“Of course the other paper was in the other sirle, 
and we found afterward that poor old grandfather 
had cut the front leaves out of another ledger and 
neatly glued them down around the edges; but it 
makes my heart ache even now to think how afraid 
he must have been of Uncle Ben. 

“When my father held those two papers in his 
hands once more, he could not speak for a moment. 
Then he took my hand in his and knelt beside this 
old cabinet, and thanked God, first of all, for those 
little children who had been entrusted to his care, 
and whose future was now assured, and then for 
the home that was not to be taken away from us 
all. 

“Afterward we went up-stairs to the room where 
Maria and Kitty were crying bitterly, with my 
mother and Martha trying to comfort them, their 
own faces sad and hopeless. My father held the 
papers up, crying out, ‘Found at last! Elizabeth 
has found the papers!’ and then we all cried 
harder than ever, only this time they were tears 
of joy. 

“There was no use telling Uncle Ben that night, 
for we knew that he would come home in such a 
condition that he would not be able to understand 
anything; but the next day, when all the family 
were assembled in the north parlor, including 
Uncle Ben, who came in quite smiling, the two 
papers were produced. 

“I shall never forget the expression of Uncle | 
Ben’s face when he saw them and heard how they 
had been found. He looked at me as if he could | 
have killed me, and I distinctly heard him mutter | 
something I should not like to repeat. 

“There was no disputing the matter, for both the 
will and the paper about the little girls had been 
drawn up years ago, when there was no question 
about grandfather’s mind. So Uncle Ben was | 
obliged to content himself with his small annuity. 
He died a year afterward from the effect of hard 
drinking. The shock of his sudden death, coming 
so soon after the long strain of that dreadful year | 
of uncertainty, so unnerved Maria and Kitty that 
it was thought best to send them away with their | 
Aunt Morris who was going abroad, so that is why 
they were not at home when Martha was married. | 

“They are both dead now, Betty, and I am the 








laet. of my contemporaries; but somehow, living | accidents, but ye won’t get a good square meal | out and left in the snow. 


in this old home so full of memories to me, I often 


feel as if they had only gone away for a little | 


while, and that soon—very soon, perbaps—I shall 
meet them all again.” 


The dull gray of the rainy afternoon had faded | 


into night as they sat there before the old cabinet. 
As the maid brought in the evening lamp and 
announced that tea was served, Betty threw her 
arms around the old lady’s neck and kissed her, 
saying, ‘Dear Aunt Elizabeth, I have had such a 
beautiful afternoon!” JANET ARMSTRONG. 
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THE TRUE MAN’S LOT. 


With temperate step, from gone to year 
To move within his little sphere, 
Leaving a pure name to be known or not: 
This is a true man’s lot. 

— Selected. 
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A PERILOUS PASSAGE. 


Prince Edward Island is peculiarly inaccessible 
in winter on account of the formation of ice around 
its coast. In very cold and stormy weather ice- 
boats are its only means of communication with 
the mainland. 

They are so constructed that they can either 
skim over the ice or sail through the water. This 


| is necessary because the ice, constantly subject to 


the tides and currents, may break up suddenly and 
leave large spaces of open water between the 
fields. 

Prince Edward Island is well known for its fine 
draught-horses, so superior in size and strength 
that buyers go there from the New England States. 

In the fall of 1885 I went to the island to buy 
some Clydesdales for a firm in Boston. Being 








| again until we’re at the cape. So ye'd best eat 
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| 





hearty, gents.” 

We “ate hearty” accordingly, and provided to 
the best of our ability against a resort to the beef | 
and hardtack. 

When we got under way about eleven o’clock, 
the sky was perfectly clear and the wind fair, and 
there was every prospect that in about three or 
four hours we should reach our destination. Ice- 
boats travel with great velocity when the wind is 
with them, and the distance from the point of 
departure to Cape Tormentine, our objective point 
on the New Brunswick side, is only about twenty 
miles. 

With a clear sky, a fair wind and plenty of 
wraps, commend me to an ice-boat as the most 
agreeable method of progress in the whole wide 
world. No pen could do justice to the delight of 
being the only living things on a great wide ex- | 
panse of clear, glassy ice, and of skimming over it 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. 

The bracing wind that blew in our faces made | 
every nerve tingle, and gave such vigor and tense- 
ness to every muscle that when we were half an | 
hour on our way we were all declaring that we 
felt as if we could “whip our weight in wildcats,” 
or something to that effect. Before we reached the 
snowbanks on the opposite shore we had ample 
opportunity to show what we really could do. 

When we were something less than half-way 
across, the steering-gear broke loose. In order to 
repair the damage the Wolverine had to be un- 
loaded, and her bow slightly raised. 

We all took hold and worked,as we had been 
told we must if anything went amiss; but there 
was much to do, and we were only amateur car- 
penters. So much time was lost by our inexpe- 
rience that when the repairs were at last completed 
the short winter day was nearly done. Now, too, 
the snow had begun to fall in great thick flakes, | 





in a Terrible Plight. 


barely eighteen years old, I was very young to be | and we could not see the shore on either side. 


sent on such an errand, but I had earned the Our situation, which was so pleasing a few hours 


confidence which the mission implied. 

While making my purchases I stumbled over an 
opportunity to buy a large quantity of oate cheap, 
and decided to do a little speculating on my own 
account. 

The buying and shipping of the horses and the 
attention my own venture required detained me 
much longer than I expected, and by the time all 
was completed the weather had become very cold 
and boisterous. Owing to this the steamboat ser 
vice from Shediac and Pictou suddenly ceased, 
and I found that I would have to stay weeks on 
the island, or get over to the mainland on the ice- 
boat which carried the mail in such contingencies. 

Passengers are taken by the mail-carriers, but 
are always informed of the dangers they are likely 
to encounter, and warned that no responsibility 
for any mishaps or delays will be assumed by the 
owners of the boats. Many lives have been lost 
on these trips, and many limbs frozen. 

“We'll take you all right, sir,” the captain of the 
hybrid craft assured me, “if you’re bound to go, 
but we don’t ensure no passenger that he’ll get 
there, and in case of trouble all passengers has 
got to turn in and work their passage.” 

“What trouble do you usually have?” I asked. 

“Well, ordinarily we don’t have any, but we 
might chance on a snow-storm when we got about 
half-way acrost, and lose our way, and drift round 
on the strait till we were all froze or starve: to 
death. 


| 





| steady pull until we fetch it, and every one on 


Two boat-loads were ’most wiped out that | 


way ’twixt here and Cape Tormentine inside the | 
recollections of some of the old folks round here, | 


so we always ‘low it might happen again. We 


don’t start unless the chances are reasonable good, | 


but once we’re off, every man’s got to look out.” 

These conditions did not shake my resolve to 
get away by the only route open to me, and on the 
spot [ paid my passage money. 

The next morning I found three other travellers 
ready to brave the dangers of a passage across 
the strait. They were all Canadian “drummers,” 
who, like myself, had been shut up by Jack Frost 
in “P. E.1I.” They were stout, athletic fellows, 
and proved to be most agreeable companions. 

The morning was very cold, but the sky was 
cloudless and the wind in the right quarter—for 
ice-boats carry a sail, and a fair wind is of great 
importance. Without one, the crew have to push 
their ice-boat over the ice with great exertion. 

At the breakfast-table of the inn at Summerside, 
near our embarking-place, Captain Hawkins in- 


| formed us that the chances were “reasonable 


good,” and that as soon as we had provisioned 
ourselves for the trip we must go on board. 

“Eat hearty, gents,” he advised between huge 
bites of buckwheat-cakes and sausages, 
hearty. It’s hungry work a-crossin’ the strait. 


“eat | 


, loaded heavily with the mail matter that had been 


before, had grown decidedly dangerous. 

Captain Hawkins proved himself to be a brave 
navigator, and the cheerfulness with which he 
faced this emergency kept us all in good spirits. 

“We'll sample the Wolverine’s stores, boys,” he 
said, when she was in sailing trim once more, 
“and then we’ll put her nose to the cape and keep 
it there till she drives it ashore.” 

But even while he was speaking he discovered 
that the wind was veering round, and the pros 
pects were that in a few moments it would be 
blowing through the strait instead of across it, | 
which would oblige us to turn out and haul our | 
boat, instead of having our boat carry us. | 

Coffee was made over an alcohol lamp by one of | 
the boat’s crew, and pannikins of it with sand- | 
wiches of beef and hardtack were distributed. 
Once more Captain Hawkins adjured us to “eat 
hearty.” 

“I don’t conceal from ye, gents,” he added, “that 
we’re a-goin’ to have arough time. The lighthouse 
on Jourimain Island lies thereaway,” he con- 
tinued, thrusting out his arm. “It can’t be many 
miles off and soon as we hear the gong we’re all 
right, but if the wind keeps like this it’ll be a 


ye’ll have to take his spell. I’m sorry for ye, 
gents, but ye was told, ye know.” 

Yes, we knew we “was told,” but we were 
beginning to be sorry for ourselves, for it was 
very plain to the least weather-wise amongst us 
that a big storm originally brewed on the Atlantic 
Ocean was rushing through the strait toward the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and that if there was not 
muscle enough amongst us to pull the Wolverine 
against the wind until the shore could be reached 
we should be swept out into the gulf. 

We drank our coffee and ate our rations hastily, 
and then started in on as stout a struggle for life 
as ever eight men engaged in. 

These boats are the merest cockle-shells, but 
even so their weight is not a trifle, and ours was 





delayed by the recent storms. 

Two pushed at the back. Two got into a sort of 
harness rigged at the bow and pulled. So we 
“spelled” it as the captain had warned us we 
should have to do. 

Icy blasts drove down against us, and swirled | 
the snow around go that we were literally enveloped 
in clouds of it. It chilled us to the very heart, and | 
in spite of our severe exertions frost-bite became | 
imminent. 

The first man to give out was “Jim,” one of the 
crew. He fell face downward in the snow, and 
was unable to raise himself, so benumbed were 
his legs and feet. We were obliged to place him 
in the boat, and as the terrible haul was beginning 
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We covered Jim up carefully with everything 


| that we could spare from our own necessities, but 


we could hear his teeth chattering like castanets 
all the time. Every few moments we had to stop 
for some one to rub his frost-bitten hands or feet 
with snow, and we were all beginning to feel more 
or less numbness In our feet and legs. 

Another of the crew succumbed.’ They were not 
80 warmly clothed as we who were passengers. 
He, too, had to be placed in the boat, and then we 
noticed for the first time that Jim’s teeth had 
ceased chattering. The poor fellow was dead. 

We lifted him out, and laid him in the snow. It 
seemed heartless, and the captain muttered some 
thing about “‘not being able to face his folks,” but 
we could do nothing more for him, and our own 
chances would have been materially lessened by 
not leaving him behind. 

Next one of my drummer friends gave out. He 
stumbled and fell at every step, and two of us 
had to drag him along by the arms. 

The captain now decided to abandon the boat, as 
the struggle had narrowed right down to a fight 
for dear life, and we had only stuck to it so far in 
order to have the means of carrying those who 
gave out. It wrung our hearts to desert the poor 
fellow in it, but he had already sunk into the fatal 
stupor that precedes death by freezing. 

We filled our pockets with beef and biscuit, and 
started once more to plow wearily through the 
driving snow. 

Now we were completely lost. The captain had 
been steering us by a pocket compass, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that we could now 
and then keep a match lighted long enough for 
him to tell in which direction it pointed. At last 
there was not a match left, and nothing to do but 
blunder around until daylight broke. 

Everything depended on our powers of endur- 
ance. That the poor fellow whom we were assist- 

ing along by turns, could not hold 
out until daylight was only tov 
evident. We were all utterly be- 
numbed and exhausted, and but for 

. the captain’s frequent assurances 
that we might stumble up against 
the base of Jourimain Island light- 
house any moment, would have 
sunk into the snow and given up 
the struggle. 

“It’s hereaway, gents,—it’s here 
away,” he declared every few mo- 
ments. “I’¥e lived round here, boy 
and man, fer twenty years, and 
fetched it hundreds o’ times and 
can’t have made no mistake”—but 

> it struck me now and then that he 

F talked like one who was trying to 

convince himself. 

At last he stopped—stopped so 
suddenly that the sole survivor of 
his crew who was plodding along 
right behind him was sent head 
over heels intothe snow. Wecould 
not see the captain’s face, but the 
moment he spoke we knew we were 

‘ saved, 

“Do you hear it?” he asked. 

At first we could hear nothing 
above the wild howling of the gale. 
Then a sound like the tolling of a 
bell came across the snowy wastes. 

“It’s the lighthouse gong,” he briefly observed, 
and turning started on again. We followed in his 
wake with feelings that can only be entered into 
fully by those who have come suddenly out of a 
great and prolonged peril. 

In less than an hour we were in safety and at a 
comfortable little inn, not a stone’s throw from the 
lighthouse, were receiving every attention that 
our exhausted and benumbed condition required. 

As soon as day broke, a party was organized to 
go in search of the boat and the bodies of those 
whom we were obliged to abandon. They were 
the sons of farmers who lived in the neighborhood. 

A melancholy procession it was that came off the 
ice that afternoon, and wound over and around the 
great snowdrifts in which the storm had almost 
buried the neighboring hamlets. We, who had so 
barely escaped a place in its sorrowful ranks, 
watched it out of sight with bared heads and 
thankful hearts. 


This is a true story. It was told to 
summer by the horse-buyer who escaped. 
CLARA A. HARPER. 


me last 
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For the Companion, 


THE SAUCY ORIOLE. 


The Baltimore oriole is so gorgeous in dress, so 
charming of voice and so strongly individual in 
his ways that his modest little spouse slips through 
life by his side almost unnoticed. Yet she is a not 
unworthy mate; her dress, though subdued, is 
more pleasing than his, her individuality is quite 
as marked, and she, too, can sing. 

A pair of orioles that spent one winter in my 
bird-room were very entertaining, and the little 
madam was the most saucy creature I ever saw in 
feathers. She was a ridiculous object as to 
plumage, being featherless on the head and with- 
out a sign of a tail; but never was an oriole long 
depressed by a little matter of that kind; she was 
just as self-possessed and as dignified as if she had 
been the queen of the whole feathered world. 

Her first effort in my room was to establish her 
right to a bath whenever and wherever she chose 
to take it. The very first morning, while the older 
residents were bathing, and every bath-tub was 
occupied, she made up her mind to goin. Nothing 
daunted by size, she picked out the biggest bird in 
the room to dispossess. It was a bluejay, whose 
bathing-dish was on the floor. 

A droll figure she made when she went down to 
drive him out. She was not a quarter his size, and 
looked—without a tail—about as big as a wren. 
She alighted on the edge of his dish; but when the 
big fellow stopped splashing and stood up in the 
water, looking quite able to eat her, his war-like 
crest rising, and his large eyes fixed upon the 


There’s some beef and hariitack aboard in case of | to tell on all of us the mail matter had to be taken | intruder, she did not quite dare to insist. 
Her next choice was more fortunate. 


She went to 
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the table where a Brazilian cardinal, considerably 
bigger than herself, was bathing, drove him away, 
and stepped into the water herself. 

She began her bath like any other bird, by 
thrusting her head in the water, but after one dip 
ehe lifted it high and flapped her wings vigorously, 
getting so wet that when she attempted to fly up 
to her cage, she fell to the floor instead. That did 
not disturb her, for she knew very well the use of 
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a ladder that ran up to the cages for the benefit of 
disabled birds, and she delighted to hop up and 
down its rounds. 

While the oriole was herself almost a stranger, 
an American robin came to live in the room. He 
looked so big among orioles and tanagers and 
bluebirds, that nearly every one gave him a wide 
berth. 

Not so did my saucy little oriole. When he 
came out of his cage and took refuge on the top 
of it, while he looked about to see what sort of a 
place he had got into, madam flew over and 
alighted beside him. 

In robin fashion of showing hostility he hopped 
six inches into the air, then turned. his beak 
toward her and ran at her. She met him with 
open mouth, daring him to come on. At three 
inches’ distance he stopped and snapped his big 
beak. She bowed, which was her way of show- 
ing fight, perked up the tail-coverts, in lieu of a 
tail, and did not budge an inch. Two or three 
times the robin ran at her, and every time her 
significant bows and determined air warned him 
off, tiil at last he left the cage altogether. 

The next day, during a domestic breeze,—for 
matters were not yet harmoniously settled at 
home,—her cage-mate chased the little oriole and 
she took refuge in the robin’s cage. ‘The owner 
was at home, and disconcerted by the sudden call, 
gaveacry and flewout. In a moment he regretted 
his foolish precipitance, and came back to his own 
roof, whence madam quickly drove him by peck- 
ing his toes. He then dropped to his door-perch, 
and went into the cage. 

The intruder sat calmly on his perch, utterly 
unconcerned at his presence. He hopped about 
uneasily, went to the middle perch, glanced above 
at her, then jumped down, all the time uttering a 
low cry. Several times he thrust his head out of 
the door as if to go, then drew back, apparently 
thinking it cowardly to desert his own quarters. 
But after half-a-dozen feints he did go, leaving 
her in possession. 

A female Virginia cardinal with a strong will of 
her own was the next bird which the saucy oriole 
molested. When the impertinent visitor alighted 
beside her in ber own cage, the cardinal drew 
herself up very straight, raised her crest and 
opened her big beak. The interloper bowed and 
snatched at her, plainly trying to seize her tongue, 
and once she did catch the lower mandibie. 

For a moment the Virginian evidently hesi- 
tated as to the manner of meeting this sort of 
insult. She shut her mouth and drew herself up 
again with dignity, but soon afterward she flew 
across the room. 

Elated by her success with his mate, the oriole 
next tried her tactics on the cardinal himself, a 
serious-minded personage, who never descended 
to personalities with any one—except his spouse. 
She cornered him upon a perch, followed him 
along, as he moved off to avoid her, till he could 
go no farther, and then, as he opened his mouth 
at her, she snatched at his tongue. 

He shut his beak, and she gave him a sharp 
peck in the side. He was furious; his crest stood 








up, his wings quivered, but he did not touch her, | 
nor would he fly. Another time she relieved the 
scarlet tanager of a meal-worm he was preparing 
to eat by coolly snatching it out of his mouth. 
Never were birds so curious and interested in 
their surroundings as the two orioles. They 
investigated every corner of the room, lifted | 
papers to peep under them, pulled towels about 
to see what was hidden by them, pried open 
books, crept between the 
slats of a blind, went 
all over their neighbors’ 
cages on the outside, 
climbing on the wires 
and pulling out apple 
or other fruit and drop- 
ping it to the floor. 
They were always 
fond of climbing, and 
hanging head down was 
a favorite attitude. 
They liked also to use 
their sharp beaks; if 
one of them could get 
one toe into a torn place 
in the wall-paper, he— 
or she—would hang on 
and pick holes in it. 
Giving up a thing he 
has set his heart on 
never occurs to an oriole. One 
of mine took it into his naughty head to occupy 
his neighbor’s wire apartment. I drove him 
out; I caught him in my hand and took him 
out; I removed food and water, and still he 
would come back. 

When he saw that I noticed his flying to the 
door-perch, and was instantly ready to scare 
him off, he tried another way of approach. He 
climbed around on the wires from the back, 
and tried to steal in so quietly that I would not 
notice him—as I could tell by his glances at | 
me. I drove him off, and then he tried another 
way; he came quietly up the ladder, looked 
over at me, and then slipped silently into the 
door. 

I had a fine chance to learn the unconquer- 
able persistence of the oriole, for till the day of 
his liberation he never gave up trying to occupy 
his neighbor's house. 

When spring came and the Baltimore began 
to sing, and when his little cage-mate had been 
made beautiful by a complete suit of feathers 

and a tail as long as his own, they went their way 

into the big world outside the windows, and I saw 

no more of my charming but saucy little oriole. 
O.ttve THORNE MILLER. 
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FALLING SNOW. 


Feathery tassels on the pine, 

Bring again this so C4 i 

June may come ane mr fo. 

But naught can match: the falling snow. 


Good Housekeeping. — Walter M. Hazeltine. 
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USES FOR THE ARMY. 


The regular army of the United States costs 
more to support, in proportion to the number of 
enlisted men, than the army of any European 
power. One reason for this is the fact that our 
army is scattered, in comparatively small detach- 
ments, over a great extent of country, and that 
many military posts are in remote places where 
it is costly to maintain them. 

But if the army is costly in proportion to its 
size, we employ it for various purposes which are 
more nearly connected with peace than with war, 
and thus get out of it valuable service, which 
European powers pay for separately. 

While we maintain this army of about twenty- 
eight thousand men and officers at a high state of 
military efficiency and readiness for war, we 
require the officers to render a practical equiva- 
lent as they go along for the cost of their educa- 
tion and support. They, to their credit be it said, 
welcome active employment in useful functions. 

It was largely to afford such employment to 
officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, 
that the signal service of the army was developed 
into a ‘‘weather bureau.’’ This bureau, which 
was brought into a good state of efficiency in the 
War Department, has now been transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Meantime, other army officers—those of the | 
engineer corps—had long been, and are now, 
actively employed in laying out and constructing 
river and harbor improvements. This service is | 
fully in the line of public utility. The United | 
States Government in the last fiscal year spent | 
five times as much money for river and harbor 
improvements all over the country as it did for | 
fortifications and other works of defence. 

A considerable number of officers are employed | 
in making topographical and geodetic surveys of | 
the face of the country; for our country is still | 
imperfectly mapped. The service which army 
officers are doing in this field of science is one | 
distinctly useful to the general public. 

A recent law has provided that, except in | 
certain specified cases, army officers shall be | 
detailed to act as Indian agents. This service is | 
already affording employment for a large number | 
of officers. In addition to routine duties they | 
direct the efforts which are making to render the | 
Indians industrious and self-supporting, and look | 
out for their interest and welfare in many ways. | 

The employment of army officers in the work is | 
pleasing to the Indians as well as conducive to! 








the good of the service. The army oificers, being 
educated men, trained to conscientious public 
service, and secure in their position, having no 
inducement but to make a good record, are the 
best Indian agents that the government could get. 

They are eligible to regular promotion in their 
military grades during this special service, and at 
theend of a certain time return to their posts in 
their regiments. 

There are other duties of a general character to 
which officers and men are individually detailed, 
at Washington and elsewhere, in which service of 
a useful character is performed. 

Military glory of the old sort may come to the 
officer of the present generation, though all signs 
point to a long period of peace within and without 
our borders. No good officer or soldier will ever 
hope that the peace will be broken. And yet, 
though his profession is war, the American system 
of army employment assures to every officer the 
satisfaction of leading an honorable and useful 
life, and an opportunity to make a reputation in 
some line of the service. 
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For the Companion. 
SERVICE AND SONG. 


“Lam worn with work and watching; 
My home is humble and lone; 
why lift up my voice in singing 
For no human heart but my own?” 
Her motes stirred a passing poet; 


He sang to - os 
And the world is al better 
For the music s : counted lost! 


GEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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A MEMORABLE YEAR. 


When the year has been crowded with events, 
it is almost certain to have been a year to be 
remembered with sorrow. Happy is the country 
that has no history! happy has been the year 
which will not be noteworthy when history is 
written ! 

Although the world has not been desolated by 
a great war, scarcely one of the great nations 
has been free from political agitations and dis- 
turbances; in some countries these occurrences 
are truthfully described as calamities, and in 
others they have been complicated or accompan- 
ied by social disorder on a large scale. 

The catalogue this year is so long that we 
cannot even mention all the events that should 
be remembered. Glance at Europe. Germany 
underwent a season of agitation and a general 
election in order to pass the bill to increase the 
army, in anticipation of war with France and 
Russia. France herself held a general election, 
which was followed toward the end of the year 
by a cabinet crisis of great gravity. 

Italy, brought face to face with national bank- 
ruptcy, disgraced by scandals affecting the honor 
of many of her public men, and rent by political 
differences has perhaps suffered more than any 
other country; but about her are other nations 
which have had governmental changes of serious 
importance—Greece and Austria-Hungary among 
the rest. Belgium has amended its constitution, 
not without some perilous social agitations. 

In Great Britain the prolonged struggle over 
Home Rule was the great event of the year; but 
hardly second to it in importance was the strike 
of coal-miners, one of the greatest labor move- 
ments of all time. 

The greed of European countries for foreign 
possessions has led to the adventure of France in 
Siam, to the war England has been waging in 
Matabeleland, and to the operations of Spain in 
Morocco. 

Turn now to the Western Hemisphere. The 
list of countries of Central and South America 
which have not passed through a revolution or 
been compelled to put down rebellion is shorter 
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than that of the countries where the existing | 
| perilous journey in a small open boat have recently 


authority has been maintained in peace. In 
Nicaragua the government has been twice revolu- 
tionized. Brazil has been, and still is, engaged 
in civil war. In the Pacific Ocean has occurred 
the Hawaiian revolution, which is of almost as 
great interest in the United States as in Hawaii 
itself. 

At home’ we have the great World’s Fair to 
remember, but we also have to recall the sharp 


turn of business which has brought hard times | 


upon us, and the great disturbance which was 
caused by the fight over silver. The list of great 
happenings would not be complete without refer- 
ence to the settlement of the Bering Sea question 
—a most noteworthy and satisfactory result of the 
principle of international arbitration. 

There is another list to he made,—the list of 
those who, within the twelvemonth that has gone, 
have “joined the majority." Many great names 
are upon it. Among American public men who 
have departed are a former President of the 
United States, Mr. Hayes; one who almost reached 
that lofty position, and who did for many years 
| fill a great place in our history, Mr. Blaine; Mr. 
| Fish, who was General Grant’s Secretary of 
State; General Benjamin F. Butler; and Mr. 
Lamar, Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Another name, to be honored forever, is that of 
General Armstrong, the founder and head of the 
school for colored and Indian boys, at Fortress 
Monroe. ‘Two famous Confederate generals, 
Beauregard and E. Kirby Smith; Lucy Stone, the 
advocate of woman’s rights; Francis Parkman, 
the historian; Lucy Larcom, the poetess; Edwin 
Booth; and that saintly man of God, Bishop 
Phillips Brooks; all these are among our losses. 











If the other countries of the world have suffered 
equaily in the deaths of their great ones, the 
names of but a few of those who have died will 
be familiar to us. Marshal MacMahon, former 
President of France; Jules Ferry, the French 
statesman; Lord Derby, the English statesman; 
John Tyndali, the great investigator of the laws 
of heat and light and sound; Professor Jowett, 
Master of Balliol College; Gounod, the eminent 
composer; Hippolite Taine, the author; and 
Emin Pasha, who was killed in October, 1892; 
these are names which have travelledethe world 
over, of men who have accomplished something 
for those of us who are left, to remember. 
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BRAVING DEATH. 


The unfurling of Yellow Jack’s flag in Bruns- 
wick, Ga., was the signal for a general stampede 
from the town. Seventeen years ago the Georgian 
city had a long, almost hopeless, fight with death 
from the same plague. The sufferings of that 
awful visitation had been burned into people’s 
memories. A large proportion of the white popu- 
lation beat a retreat as soon as the epidemic was 
identified as yellow fever. 

But it may be said to the credit of the town that 
with a few exceptions those whose duty it was to 
remain did not desert their posts. Those who had 
work to do in carrying on the municipal govern- 
ment, in preventing outbreaks of lawlessness and 
in administering relief to impoverished families 
did not shirk their duty. 

The mayor labored with untiring zeal to improve 
the sanitary condition of the city, to organize a 
relief service, and to maintain public order in a 
crisis which tried men’s souls. 

The members of the Board of Health, the sani- 
tary corps, the manager of the public commissary, 
the treasurer of the relief fund and all the other 
officials and volunteers enlisted for public service 
went quietly about their work, and discharged 
their duties notwithstanding their personal danger. 

Every physician in the town remained at his 
post to reinforce the surgeons of the marine ser- 
vice, and the yellow fever experts were summoned 
from various points. The principal druggist of 
the town converted his store into a relief head- 
quarters, and kept it open night and day, with his 
wife as his only assistant in making out prescrip- 
tions and filling orders. 

The postmaster, although deserted by every 
white assistant, remained continuously on duty 


»with his negro porters, in order that there might 


be no delay in the delivery and transmission of 
mails. The telegraph operators were equally on 
their mettle. 

The ministers and priests in the town resisted 
the temptation to escape from a plague-spot, and 
remained among their own people, prepared for 
any fate that might befali them. Their work of 
mercy was among the starving and the destitute, 
the sick and the dying, and it was done without 
flinching. 

“Pray for me,” wrote one of them to a Washing- 
ton friend, “and ask your friends to pray for me 
that I may go through this epidemic with honor, 
or die a good death right at my post.’ 

The discipline of responsibility tends to ennoble 
men, and to bring out the best thatisin them. The 
English troop-ship, which foundered at sea with 
her regiment drawn up in line on deck, had life- 
boats for the women and children, who were en- 
titled to the first and only chance of rescue. 

The soldiers never faltered in their discipline. 
They remained in line, and went down at their 
posts with the band playing, “God Save the 
Queen.” 

Loyalty to duty, when its wages are self-sacrifice 
and possible death, ‘s the supreme test of the dig- 
nity and nobility of human nature. 
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UNATTRACTIVE FARE. 


General John C. Breckinridge, the Confederate 
Secretary of War, escaped with a few companions 
to Cuba after the capture of his chief, Jefferson 
Davis. The adventures of the little party were 
numerous, and some of them of a hairbreadth 
kind. Their wanderings in Florida and later their 





been described in a magazine article by one of their 
number. 

One of their great difficulties was to procure 
food, and they were sometimes driven to try 
strange fare. They lived for many days upon the 
eggs of the green turtle, which they found hidden 
in the warm sand of the Florida beaches. 

These were of about the size of walnuts, witha 
tough skin like parchment that can be torn but not 
broken. The yolk boils hard, but the longer the 
egg is cooked the softer the white becomes. The 
flavor is not bad, butas a permanent diet turtle eggs 
are not a success; and after only two days of them 
the adventurers were ready to attain variety by 
the use of a few shell-fish and even snails. 

Once, after great exertion, General Breckinridge 
himself captured two pelicans and a white crane 
in aswamp, and brought back his game in triumph. 
Tom, his black attendant, after vainly trying to 
pluck the birds, skinned and roasted them. In the 
stomach of one of the pelicans he discovered a 
dozen small mullet, evidently just swallowed and 
in perfect condition. These, wrapped in palmetto 
leaves, were cooked in the ashes, and proved a 
delicious first course. But Tom was doubtful 
about the fowl, and even as he laid the first pelican 
before his master said apologetically: 

“T’se feared, Marse John, he’s tough as an old 
muscovy drake.” 

“Let me try him, Tom,” was the reply. 

The hungry general took a large mouthful, while 
the other men waited eagerly for his verdict. It 
was not given in words, but he rose hastily and 
left the table—returning, he sadly ordered the 
game removed. Neither pelican nor crane proved 
to be eatable fowl. 

While making the voyage to Cuba the little party 
were again nearly starved, and this time, as their 
boat was floating above a shoal upon which the 
water, clear as crystal, enabled them to see shells 
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and seaweed lying below, they had recourse to 
diving to procure a dinner. 

One of them, an expert swimmer, warning his 
companions to Keep a sharp lookout for sharks, 
leaped overboard and succeeded in bringing up 
two conch-shells as large as a man’s fist. These 
they broke open and drew out the quivering, naked 
creature within, which looked like a huge white 
grub, and was certainly not inviting. General 
Breckinridge generously invited Tom to take the 
first taste. 

“Glory, Marse John!” he cried in dismay, “I’m 
mighty hungry; nebber so hungry sense we been 
in de almy, and I’m just ready for ole mule, pole- 
cat or anyt’ing—’cept dis worm!” 

The “worm” was tried, however, but proved 
scarcely more edible than a “pickled foot-ball.” 
Another dive fortunately resulted in the capture of 
some beautiful unknown shell-fish with very thin 
and richly colored shells, and these they managed 
to eat, although the strange food produced a degree 
of thirst almost worse than hunger. 

Shortly afterward they reached their destination, 
where they were hospitably entertained, and pro- 
vided with an abundance of civilized viands. 
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SULLY. 


The friendship between Henry IV. of France 
and the Duke of Sully is famous in history. 
Sully was devoted to the king’s interests, and he 
was not afraid of his displeasure. Henry once 
signed a paper which contained his agreement 
to a marriage that Sully considered wrong and 
unwise. He did not hesitate to tear the paper in 
the king’s presence, and the promise was not 
renewed. . 

Henry gave his consent to the levying of an 
exorbitant tax by which some of his courtiers 
would profit greatly. Sully, the minister of 
finance, refused to sign the necessary papers. 
The courtiers complained to the king of Sully’s 
brusque refusal. 

“We must accept anything from so faithful a 
servant,” said the king. 

Sully was an accomplished statesman. He re- 
formed the finances of the country, and in every 
emergency his shrewd advice was of great service 
to the king. In June of the year 1600 the Duke of 
Savoy, with whom Henry had been at war, pre- 
tended to submit to him. Henry was deceived by 


The jaunty premier was never at a loss when | The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
attacked by his opponents in the House of Com- consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ ddr. 
mons or on the hustings. His was a humor which | 30 years in pe mg Cutler’s Vegetable 
loved to play, not wound. He always said the Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. ( Adv. 
right thing at the right time, and knew equally eeeceeneaneeee 
well how to keep his friends and conciliate his 
adversaries. 

His popularity was extraordinary, and it is 
doubtful if he had an enemy in the world. 
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To Companion Subscribers. 


The striking picture by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, 
“Sweet Charity,” which was exhibited | 
at the American Academy of Design 
last winter, was purchased by The 
Youth’s Companion. | 
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| A Great Serial for the Boys. 
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his professions, believed the reconciliation to be | 
genuine, and ordered Sully to discontinue prepa- | 
rations for war. | 

Sully replied, “I beg your Majesty to excuse | 
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me for differing from your opinions and for dis- 
obeying your commands. I know positively that 
Monsieur de Savoy is only trying to deceive us. 
So I have gone on with all my preparations, that 
you may receive neither humiliation nor injury 
from him.” 

Two days later the king wrote to him: 

“You judged well. 


laughing at us. Act, then, quickly, and forget 


nothing that is needful to make him suffer for his 


treachery.” 

The friends quarrelled occasionally, for both 
were somewhat obstinate, and in two or three 
instances Henry allowed jealous courtiers to 
poison his mind against Sully. Sooner or later a 
reconciliation always took place. After their 
most serious falling out, as they were renewing 
friendship, Sully knelt at the king’s feet. 

“Rise! rise!” cried Henry, generously. ‘Some 
one may see you, and suppose that J am pardoning 
you !” 

oe 


FATALLY TWISTED. 


It is said that the municipal ticket of the domi- 
nant party in one of our greatest cities, for the 
last campaign, was named by a single party leader. 
No one was in his confidence. No one had the 
faintest notion, half an hour before the convention 
assembled, who were to be proposed as its candi- 
dates. This one supreme leader, the convention 
having actually come together, produced his 
“slate” and it was obediently ratified. 

This way of selecting candidates strikingly wit- 
nesses how far “‘boss rule” has superseded popular 
government in many of our large cities. It has 
gone quite to the point of setting up a vulgar 
despotism; and although, theoretically, there lies 
in the use of the ballot a means of destroying it, 
in practice the ballot is sadly inefficient. For, 
warped by all sorts of artifices and manipulations 
from a true expression of the public will, it 
becomes too often, like the slate, whatever the boss 
chooses to make it. 

A story is told of two Irishmen who were 
caught asleep one night in the loft of a burning 
building. One of them hastily drew on his trousers 
and jumped from the window. In his fright and 
hurry he had unconsciously pulled on the garment 
wrong side foremost with an effect which, when he 
recovered his equilibrium after the jump, excited 
his profound consternation. 

“Pat! Pat!” called out his companion, still in the 
loft. “Air ye kilt intirely?” 

“No, Moike,” replied Pat, in hopeless tones, “it’s 
not kilt Oi am, me b’ye, but Oi fear me Oi’m fatally 
twishted!” 

It is'a good deal that way with popular institu. 
tions in our large municipalities. They are not 
precisely killed, but they are shockingly perverted. 
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HOW HE MANAGED MEN. 


The late premier of Canada, Sir John A. Mac. 
donald, owed much of his success as a political 
leader to judicious strokes of humor which he 
knew s0 well how to apply. 

When introducing the several members of his 
cabinet to the Marquis of Lorne, then just arrived 
in Canada to take the position of governor-general, 
he said, speaking of Mr. Chapleau, the new Secre- 
tary of State, who was clad in a magnificent seal- 
skin coat, “Your excellency, allow me to introduce 
to you the keeper of the Great Seal.” 

Meeting upon one occasion a learned Canadian 
judge of a very rubicund countenance Sir John 
said: “I am delighted to see you, my deeply read 
(red) old friend.” 


Monsieur de Savoy was | 


By Harold Frederic; the real hero of which 
is not the “deserter,” but a Northern 
boy, in the time of the Civil War. 

The same number will contain an article 
by 
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the story of the German tourist at Capri, who one | {rations All Hooks price $0, — 
day, in the course of strolling about, saw a beauti- | 136-138 W ALERED 'P Ba TS wy 13th ne 
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over the edge of a frightful precipice. Hurriedly | 
advancing, the kindly man, in his best German- 
Italian, besought her to leave the dangerous spot; | 
but the girl sadly shook her head, and would not 
stir. | 


“Lofely maid,” cried he, “why do you despair? | 
Why should one so charming weary of life? For 
yes! I know your purpose. You seek to die!” 

Apparently trembling with emotion, the girl | 
turned her head aside. | 
‘ a urged the German. “Don’t; pray don’t | 

o it!’ 

At this the girl bent her “lofely” eyes full upon 
him, and starting up, answered : 

“The signor is right. I will not do it.” 

The German went away rejoicing, in the belief 
that he had saved the poor creature’s life. But 
the next day, ——— to pass the spot again, he 
was thunderstruck at finding the same girl in the | 
same attitude. 

He was about to seize her arm, when a loud 
voice called from behind him: 

“Please keep on one side, sir! 
model.” 

There was an artist at his easel behind a big 
rock. The German walked on. 
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I can’t see my 


POOR DOGGIE! 


Many eccentricities are pardoned in musical 
geniuses, especially by those who do not suffer 
from them. Unfortunately, the object of a musi- 
cian’s wrath is quite apt to be unable to appreciate 
why he has offended. 


One can fancy the possessor of the untrained | 
voice who figures in the following story, thinking | 
hard things of the celebrated composer, Rameau. 

One He Rameau, while calling on a lady, fixed 
a stern glance on a little dog who sat in her lap, 
and was barking good-naturedly. Suddenly 
Rameau seized the poor little fellow, and threw 
him out of the window. 

“What is the matter?” asked his hostess, much 
alarmed. 

“He barked false!” said Rameau, indignantly. 





























Cocoa Butter. 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor, 
and “uniform even compositicn.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
‘Crowned !”’ 


A Medal and a 
Diploma of High- 
est Honor were 
awarded by the 











THANKFUL, NOT PROOD. 


Pleased as David Livingstone’s mother was with 
her son’s fame, and with the deference shown to 
herself, her religious training prevented the indul- 
gence of maternal pride. 





“You are no doubt proud of your son,” said an 
English gentleman to the aged mother of the great 





missionary-explorer. “I am thankful for him,” Werlé's Cotem- 
answered the venerable matron. bian Exposition 
to the 
a ‘6 99 
CORRECTION. Crown 
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A few weeks ago The Companion said, in an 
editorial article on the silver question, that Presi- 
dent Arthur vetoed the first silver dollar act, in 
1878. Of course Mr. Hayes and not Mr. Arthur was 
President at the time, and vetoed the bill, as every 
one, including the writer of the article, who here 
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‘¢ Professional Cooks. 
Many people who don’t happen to have 
that kind think that they cannot prepare 
delicate soups, sauces and made dishes at 
home, but 


Miss Maria Parloa 


shows how, by the use, as a basis, of the 
well-known 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef, 


many delicious dishes can be made in the 
home kitchen. 
She has written 100 recipes, which will 
be sent gratis, by mail, by Dauchy & 
Co., 27 Park Place, New York. 
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Wives and Sisters 


Should not be selfish but allow their Hus- 
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The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
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powerful food properties. 
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FIBRES. 


Soak a piece of writing-paper and pick the pulp 
apart. Can you discover what it is made of ? 

Can you find with a pen-knife what makes the sur- 
face of writing paper smooth ? 

Soak coarse brown paper and examine. 

Examine the threads in pieces of silk, cotton and 
woollen cloth. 

Pulling. each thread apart note the difference in the 
fibres. rn 

Can you find any “shoddy?” What is it? 








For the Companion. 


KING CARLOS AND THE FISHERMAN. 


Rudolph the fisher moored his b st, 
And slowly climbed the beach; 
A barefoot lad came running down 


With eager, childish speech: 


“O father, what is yonder ship 
With golden gure head, 

And all those soldiers on the deck ?” 
The father turned and said, 


“It is the flag-ship of the fleet; 
King Carlos is aboard: 

It was but now the fortress 
Their roya! welcome roared. 


“Oh, thai to me such reverence 
Were paid in thunder tone! 
Oh, that my hut a palace were, 

My fishing-boat a throne! 


“Then wouldst thou be a noble prince, 
Thy mother dear, a queen! 

But whatamI?a fisherman, 
Toilworn, and poor, and mean. 


“His Majesty would look on me, 
If we by chance should meet, 

No more than on the very dust 
Beneath his royal feet!” 


Under a silken canopy, 
On deck, King Carios sate: 

His lips were pale, his soul was bowed 
Beneath the leaden weight 


Of cares that only empire knows. 
He heaved a weer? sigh, , 
As on the little fishing-boat 
He fixed his anxious eye. 
“O ha py tate! in yonder skiff,” 
Quoth he, “the waves to ride 
And never know a care beyond 
The rising of the tide!” 
EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON. 
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For the Companion. 


MORE PRECIOUS THAN RUBIES. 
Any one who could have followed the exciting 


international yacht race for the America’s cup | 


would have been interested in the variety of char- 
acter and comment which the struggle between 
the Valkyrie and the 
Isaiah speaks somewhere about the ‘‘Chaldeans 


in the ships of their rejoicing,’’ and when the | 
Vigilant, in her last race, in the teeth of a gale, | 
came in barely a victor, the Americans waiting | 


for her at the starting-line were veritably in the 
” ships of their exaltation, 

Especially noticeable were two young men on 
a fashionable yacht-club steamer. They were 
evidently men who had never worked for their 
living, and whose highest ideal of life was pleasure 
‘of some exciting character. They were dressed 
in the most expensive fashion, and were ‘‘gentle- 
men” of that brittle texture which only a moneyed 
aristocracy can produce. 

“This is the grandest moment of my life 
screamed the younger man through the gale. 
The other nodded ‘approvingly. Presently he 
answered, “I never knew what I was born for 
until now.” 

When the Vigilant dashed across the line, the 
two friends shouted perhaps a little louder than 
the rest of the company on the yacht. Soon, 
amid the tootings of whistles and the roars of 
applause, this speech was overheard : 

“IT say, Tom, I'd rather have won that race 
than had all the diamonds in the world.” 

“You're right!’’ exclaimed his friend. “If I 
had won it, I should have been quite willing to 
die at the moment of victory.” 

This incident, by sheer force of contrast, has 
reminded us of another. It was in the parlor of 
a lady who was trying to influence rough, drink- 
ing men to reform their lives. This she was doing 
in the gentle spirit of Christ; and in this work, so 
varied with many disappointments and few suc- 
cesses, she was aided by a very poor man, whose 
life was above reproach, and whom we will call 
John Stone. f 

The lady had been pleading with a drunkard, 
who seemed to be on the verge of making up his 
mind to lead a new life, when John Stone came 
into the room. 

‘*What can you say to him, Mr. Stone ?”’ asked 
the lady. 

John was fifty years old, and somewhat bashful. 
He hesitated, and then he said : 

“T can’t say much. I've known him these thirty 
years, an’ he knows me, I've been up and down, 
an’ inquired, an’ [I haven't found any one of my 
family that drank, or stole, or went wrong. All 


” 


I can say is that the Stones have always been | 


poor. None of us hev ever been rich. An’ we 
haven't had any position, an’ we haint been 
eddicated. But there’s one thing we have had’’— 
and here his voice broke—*‘that’s character. An’ 
it’s more precious than rubies.” 

The drunkard, a man advanced in years, with 
‘wasted natural gifts far above those of John 
Stone, and with a ruined reputation, listened to 
his purer, stronger neighbor “with quivering lip, 
then bowed his face in his hands, and sobbed 


| aloud. Touched with unspeakable emotion the | 
lady knelt beside him, and prayed that God would 
move him to a better life. It is pleasant to know 
that the man ultimately overcame the habit that 
had enslaved him. 

It does not take a very bigh order of intellect to | 
decide which of the two put the right value pa 
life; the rich young men at the yacht race, or 
poor John Stone. : 


ladylike that politeness restrains them from doing | The third, by some fortunate accident, escaped the 
anything that is not exactly what their teachers or wire; but he was so astonished and possibly fright- 
superiors would wish them to do. | ened, ae himself in some sort of ambush, 
There is no noisc in the corridors, no whispering | that he turned and rode back to camp. 
in the classes, nothing but the most perfect atten-| Meantime the two riderless horses bore down on 
tion to what the teacher says, and the most earnest | the Confederate. He watched his chance, and 
desire to be careful and thoughtful always of | captured first one and then the other, and rode off 
others, especially of the teachers. | in triumph to his own camp, the possessor of two 
Miné says that in addition to this there isin the | excellent horses. ; 
Peeresses’ School a most remarkably high sense | As he was passing out of sight, he saw the two 
of honor, so that the teacher can be ~—_ sure that | Union pickets sagen themselves up in the gloom 
her —_— will never be guilty of cheating, or | and start, terribly crestfallen, after their retreating 
Y 





Vigilant brought out. | 


oo 
AXEMEN’S TRIGONOMETRY. 


Young students of trigonometry who regard the 
solving of the right angle triangle as a mystic art 
| would be surprised to see the ease with which a 
rough, uneducated axeman in the north woods 
solves tlie perpendicular, with only the horizontal 
line known. He does it in a way characteristic of 
his practical life, and while the results are not 
accurate toa hair’s breadth, they serve all ordinary 
| purposes and save time 


The axeman does not know anything about 
extracting square roots, or about the relation of 
one side of a triangle to another; but he is practi- 
cal, and when he wants to measure the length of a 
tree from the ground up, he does it in the shortest 
and easiest way without climbing the tree. 

Yor instance, suppose he is told to select and | 
chop down a tree which shall give sixty feet clear 
of the first cluster of branches, as is often the | 
case when masts of ships or yachts are especially 
ordered. It would perhaps take all day for him to 
measure the trees by climbing up with a tape line. 
Instead of that, he selects a tree which his expe- 
rienced eye tells him is likely to clear sixty feet 
under the branches. 

Then measuring from its base sixty feet, less 
his own height, he sticks a pole in the ground flush 





with his head at the point measured to. After 
| this he lies down flat on his back, with his feet | 
| against the upright pole, so that his head is just | 
sixty feet from the tree, and sights over the top of | 
the pole. | 

erever the imaginary line from his eye and | 
| the top of the pole strikes the tree, the axeman | 
knows is about sixty feet from the ground. | 


| six feet tall. He measures off fifty-four feet from 
the tree, and after erecting the pole six feet high, | 
sights, as shown in the sketch. | 
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| This expedient of the axeman not only demon- 
strates the age of the Yankee, but is a good 
| example of the value of practical knowledge in 
general. 
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STAMP* DED BUFFALOES. 


Animals that go in herds are liable to panics. 
On the great plains of the West “stampeded” 
droves of horses and cattle are dangers against 
which cow-boys have to be constantly on their 
guard. Formerly there was a still worse peril—a’ 
stampede of buffaloes. Mr. Roosevelt, in his 
“Wilderness Hunter,” describes a narrow escape 
of his brother and his cousin from such a horde. 
The two men were mounting one of the long, low 
swells, into which the prairie is broken, when they 
heard a low, rumbling noise, like distant thunder. 
It grew louder and louder, and they hurried up 
the slope. At the top they stopped short in terror 
and amazement. The whole prairie before them 
was black with madly-rushing buffaloes. 


The hunters were far from any broken ground or 
| other. place of refuge, while the vast herd of huge, 

plunging, maddened beasts was charging straight 
down on them not a quarter of a mile distant. 
Down they came!—thousands upon thousands, 
their front extending a mile in breadth, while the 
earth shook under their thunderous gallop, and 
as they came closer, their shaggy frontlets loomed 
dimly through the columns of dust thrown up 
from the dry soil. 

The two hunters knew that their only hope was 
to split the herd, which, though it had so broad a 
front, was not very deep. If they failed they 
would be trampled to death. 

Waiting till the beasts were in close range, they 
opened a rapid fire with their heavy breech-loading 
fles, and yelled at the top of their voices. 

For a moment the result seemed doubtful. The 
line thundered steadily down on them; then it 
swayed pe eee as two or three of the brutes 
immediately in front fell beneath the bullets, while 
their neighbors made violent efforts to press off 
sidewise. 

Then a narrow wedge-shaped rift appeared in 
the line, and widened as it came closer, and the 
buffaloes, shrinking from their foes in front, strove 
desperately to edge away from the dangerous 
neighborhood. The shouts and shots were re- 
doubled. The hunters were almost choked by the 
cloud of dust, through which they could see the 
stream of dark bodies passing within rifle-length 
on either side; and in a moment the peril was over, 
and the two men were left alone on the plain, 
unharmed, though with nerves terribly shaken. 

The herd careered on toward the horizon, save 
five individuals which had been killed or disabled 
by the shots. 
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SCHOOLS WITHOUT DISCIPLINE. 

An American girl who went to Japan to teach in 
the schools says that Japanese children are never 
noisy in the presence of their elders. To the same 
effect is the testimony of Miss Bacon, who, in her 
| book, “A Japanese Interior,” thus describes her 
first introduction to the school customs of the 
| country: 


|. After a while the principal comes forward and 

bows, and all the children bend themselves nearly 

double in return; then he makes a very short 

speech and bows again, and once more the whole 

| three hundred and fifty bow simultaneously. It is 
a very pretty custom, and I do not see why, when 
a speaker bows to his audience, the audience 
should not return the compliment. It seems quite 
the natural and polite thing to do. 

The first thing that one notices in a Japanese 
school, after an experience with American schools, 
is the absolute absence of discipline, or of any 
necessity for it. The pupils are all so perfectly 





| gentlemen in opposition on the other side of the 


shamming, or trying to improve their standing by | comrade. 
any false methods. It is very interesting to me, | 
in reading over the names on my class list, to | 
notice that some of them were famous in Japanese | 
history long before Columbus dliscovered America. | 
Somehow the centuries of honor in which the | 
families have been held have told upon the daugh- | 
ters, and they are ladies in the finest sense of that | 
much-abused word, even when dressed in such 
shapeless and dowdy clothes that a beg ar woman 
in America would turn up her nose at them. 
| 
rr os | 


For the Companion. 


AS HE SLEPT. 


Sleep closed the lashes softly o’er his eyes 
Lest light peep a. 
And with a pipe found in near Shadow land, | 
ream bubbles blew, | 

That floated outward, rainbowed argosies 
Of happy isles ; | 
&, eee m hail them | 
ith dimpling smiles. 


Soon, petal-like, his little hands, pink-palmed, | 
pened, unrolled, 
And mother’s fin: touched in light caress | 
is curls of gold; | 
Then with unrustling wings Sleep’s angels came 
> nd bore him on 
Through fields of Rest that 
And gates of Daw 


silently 


lie ’twixt gates of Dusk 
n. ! 
INGRAM CROCKETT. 


o 


LORD NORTH. 





Lord North, who was Premier of England at 
the time of our little unpleasantness with the | 
mother country, was a man of unfailing good. | 


As an illustration, assume that the axeman is | humor and a droll turn of expression. In “piping 


times of peace,”’ says one, in writing of him, “he 
would have made an ideal minister, but in such a | 
crisis as the American War he had not the courage | 
to withstand the wrongheadedness of George III.” | 
When attacked, he was usually a model of calm- | 
ness; but if he did reply to his antagonist, it was 
with unfailing good humor. One day a member 
of Parliament spoke of him as “that thing called a 
minister.” 


“Well, to be sure,” said Lord North afterward, 
patting his ample sides, “I am an unwieldy thing, 
and therefore the honorable member, in calling 
me ‘a —. said what was true, and I cannot be 
angry with him. But when he added ‘that thin 
called a minister,’ he referred to the thing whic 
he himself most wished to be, and therefore I took 
the remark as a compliment.” 

So amiable was the premier in private life that 
one servant, a drunken, stupid groom, was always 
distinguished by the children as “the man that 
put papa in a passion.” He was apparently the 
only rece who had succeeded in doing so. 

While the Revolution was in progress Lord | 
North, at a city banquet, referred to a recent vic- | 
tory over “the rebels,” whereupon Fox and Barré, 
who were present, took him to task for applying 
such language to “our fellow-subjects in Amer- 


ca. 
“Well, then, to please you,” said North, with his 
inimitable air of raillery, “I will call them ‘the 





water.’ ” 

At one time, when Lord North was speaking in 
the House, he was interrupted by the barking of a 
(log. which had crept in unobserved. 

“Mr. Speaker,” said he, archly, “I am interrupted 
by a new member!” 

Again, when he was treating a matter of public 
anxiety with his usual indifference and jollity, the 
Duke of Newcastle expressed some astonishment 
at his calmness. 

“Faith, my lord duke,” was the answer, “if fret- 
ting would make me thin, I would be as sorry as | 

our grace; but since it will not have that effect, [ | 
ar it as well as I can.” } 

The premier often indulged in real or seeming | 
slumber, and one day an opponent stopped in the | 
midst of an invective to exclaim, “Even now, in 
the midst of these perils, the noble lord is asleep!” | 

“I wish I were!” rejoined the sleeper, fervently. 

At another time he said to a friend at the begin- | 
ning of a speech on the British navy: | 

“Barré will give us our naval history from the 
beginning, not forgetting Sir Francis Drake and | 
the Armada. Letme sleep on, andl wake me when | 
we come to our own time. | 
At — the friend roused him, and North 

cl } 
| 





exclaime 

“Where are we now?” 

“At the battle of La Hogue, my lord.” | 

“Oh, my dear friend, you have waked me a cen- 
bes” too soon!” 

at he was not always cool, however, is indi- 

cated by his manner of receiving the intelligence 
of the capitulation at Yorktown. 

“He took the news as he would have taken a | 
cannon ball in his breast,” said the Secretary of 

tate. “He opened his arms, exclaiming wildly as | 
he paced up and down the room, ‘O God, it is all 
over!’ These words he repeated many times in | 
the greatest agitation and distress.” 


i al 
A CONFEDERATE’S STRATAGEM. 


During the Civil War, the Confederate govern- | 
ment could not undertake to supply all its cavalry- | 
men with horses, if indeed it so supplied any of | 
them. They had to furnish their own mounts; 
and if a soldier lost his horse, and could not | 
replace it, he was compelled to take his gun and | 
go into the ranks of the infantry. To be dis- | 
mounted and become an infantryman was avery | 
unpleasant thing for many reasons; and the caval- | 
rymen were often forced to desperate measures to 
avoid it. 


The Washington Post tells a story of a Confed- 
erate cavalryman whose horse had been killed in 
the autumn of 1863, in a skirmish near Warrenton. 
He put his wits to work to devise a way in which | 
to capture one from the enemy. } 

He was with the outside Rae, and not far 
away, on the road, were the Federal cavalry pick- 
ets. He procured from the railroad a long piece of | 
telegraph wire, ant when twilight came, stretched 
it firmly across the road, fastening one end to the 
fence and the other to a tree, just high enough to 
let a horse’s head go beneath it, but not high | 
enough to let a mounted cavalryman go beneath it. 

hen he sneaked down the pike and came in 

view of the Union mounted pickets. Three of 
them saw him, and quickly gave chase. He ran , 
for his life. It was a sharp pursuit, so that the | 
Confederate had hardly passed beneath his wire | 
before the three Union cavalrymen were upon it. | 
In the gathering darkness they saw nothing of the 
wire, and rode upon it at full speed. 

Two of the pursuers rolled upon the earth—the 
breath quite knocked out of them, though, as the 





result showed, they were not dangerously hurt. 


| earned especially for the purpose. 


a thus that war makes a hero out of a horse- 
thief. 


ae 
> 





EXTRAVAGANT. 


In many country districts produce almost takes 
the place of money. Potatoes, corn and hay can 
be exchanged at the nearest village for groceries 
and clothing. Fuel can be had for the cutting, and 
money is not in such constant use as in larger 
places. A gentleman who was staying at a farm- 
house during the summer noticed this, and asked 
of a farmer, a man noted for his saving propensi- 
ties, if he really had any use for money. 


The farmer looked at the inquirer in surprise for 
a moment, and then answered: 

“Tunket! I guess you’d think so if you knew 
the amount I spent last year. Use for money! 
Well, if I have to put out as much right along as I 
had to last season, | shall have to take boarders.” 

“Why, you seem to exchange your produce for 
about everything you need,” responded the gentle- 
man; “I should think when you sold anything for 
cash it would be so much clear gain.” 

“It ought to be. I’d ought to be able to save 
from twenty to twenty-five dollars a year right 
along; without boarders; but I aint. Now, last 
year I had a doctor’s bill to pay; he come over 
from the village and charged me a dollar—regular 
city prices; but I got better so I didn’t say nothin’. 


| And then there was a good many other outputs I 


wa’n’t lookin’ for. 

“I writ quite a few letters, and as near as I can 
figure, it cost me, for —— and stamps, nigh onto 
fifty cents. And I had to go over to Bangor; the 
horse was lame, so I had to go and come by stage, 
and there was another dollar. 

“But what plagued me most was atooth. I was 
goin’ to have it pulled, but that feller in the village 
said ’twas wuth saving, so he filled it, and I had to 
pay him more’n if he’d ’a’ taken it right out. That 
madded me. But experience has to be paid for, so 
I didn’t say nothin’, but when I have any more 
teeth that need pullin’ they are goin’ to be pulled. 

“Take it altogether, I probably fooled awa 
pretty near five dollars last we on jest suc 
things. Use for money! Well, I don’t see how 
anybody can manage to spend much more’n I did 
last year.” 

Siadiaddiabaapil lapses ciecnchos 
POLICEMEN UNNECESSARY. 


The laws of Iceland, according to a writer in 
Pearson’s Weekly, are so fully recognized that the 
services of a police officer are hardly necessary; 
criminals arrest themselves, and the authorities 
have little trouble in securing the punishment of 
an offender. A young Icelandic friend of mine, 
says the writer, going across the desert from 
Reykjavik, met a man riding a pony. Such meet- 


| ings are rare in these parts, and like ships on the 


sea, the two hailed and spoke. And this was the 
manner and substance of their conversation: 


“What's your name?” 
“Stefan.” 
“Whose son?” 
“Thorstein’s son.” 
“Where are you going?” 
“To prison.’ 
“What for?” 
“Stealing a sheep.” 
“No one taking e ia 
“No; the sheriff was busy, so he gave me my 
papers—the warrant for the arrest—and sent me 
on to prison by myself.” 
The men exchanged snuff and a kiss, and parted. 
A week later the | aoe 4 Icelander was returning 
to Reykjavik, and near the same spot he met the 


same man. 

“What!” he cried. “Stefan Thorstein! Why, 
you said you were going to prison!” 

“So I was, and I went; but they would not let 
me in.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I had lost my papers, and the sheriff 
said he could not take me without my warrant.” 

‘So they won’t have you in prison?” 


‘And you are going home again?” 
‘Yes.’ 


- 


‘ 
‘ 


* 
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EARNING A DOLLAR. 


At a meeting of the “Women’s Auxiliary” in — 
it was agreed that every member should contribute 
& sum, not less than one dollar, which she had 
The money 
was to be handed in at the next meeting of the 
Auxiliary. 


The time came, and the contributions were duly 
turned over to the treasurer. Some members 
brought two or three dollars, and the total amount 
was really handsome and encouraging. Then, of 
course, the good women fell to relating their expe- 
riences in earning the money. 

One had done this and another that; but Mrs. 
—_ said nothing. Finally her next neighbor 
asked: 

“How did you earn your contribution, Mrs. 





| Allen?” 


“ got Mr. Allen to give it to me.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried several voices at once, and 
young Mrs. Smith said, ““‘Why, that wasn’t accord- 
ng to the agreement! We were to earn the money 
ourselves. I shouldn’t call 
my husband to give it to me. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t,” said Mrs. Allen. “And 
then again paere you would, if your husband 
was like some folks.’ 

Nothing more was said. Mr. Allen’s reputation 
was pretty well known, and it was tacitly agreed 
that Mrs. Allen had lived up to the spirit of her 
promise. 


it earning it if 1 got 


—_—____-@e 
HE KNEW 


A certain popular but extravagant musician was 
famous not only for his fine voice but for his 
almost irresistible manner. At one time when he 
was deeply in debt, a carpenter to whom he owed 
a large amount called at his house, and clamor- 
ously demanded his pay. 


The musician, who was indisposed at the time, 
heard the angry voice in the entry below, and 
going to the head of the stairs, asked what was the 
matter down there. 

“Matter enough,” cried the carpenter. 
my money, and I can’t get it.” 

“Don’t get in a passion,” said the musician, 
soothingly; “do me the favor to walk up-stairs, if 
you please, and we will talk the business over.” 

“No, sir,” replied the poor carpenter, ‘“‘not a ste 
will I stir up those stairs! You owe me a hundrec 
dollars already, and if I came up, goodness knows 
you'd most likely owe me fwo hundred before I got 
down again!” 


BETTER. 


“T want 
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| secrets. But they watched very closely for his man in a fur coat who was hanging something on 


| 


| 
| 





For the Companion. 


JUST WHY. 


What was the reason, when skies were so bright, 
That Ned’s little face was as gloomy as night? 
And what is the reason, now skies are so gray, 
That Ned’s little face is like sunshine all day? 

Oh, these are the signs by which you may know 
That he has a new sled, and is watching for snow. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
MAMMA TOM’S FAMILY. 
"Way Out West. 

Uncle Santa Claus. 


In the little sod-house stood a trundle-bed and 
a lounge-bed and a big bed; and one cold Decem- | 
ber morning the trundle-bed was the first to! 


| 








return. Twelve miles and back on foot in the 
snow is quite a journey. And after all, when 
papa came in, tired and cold, to a late dinner, 
there was no word from Uncle Tom. 

The children had half a mind, at first, to give 
upthe tree. What was a Christmas-tree, anyway, 
without Uncle Tom? However, mamma did not 
encourage this idea. Papa and Tom brought in 
the tree and set it up in the shed-kitchen. It was 
growing dusk, and they had a light while they 
fastened on the pieces of home-made candles. 
They were so busy they did not notice footsteps 
outside. They were very quiet steps. Was it an 
Indian prowling around? They could not see 
anything outdoors, but whoever was out could 
see them at work as plain as day. 

Pretty soon they all went into the front room, 
and carried the light with them. Now they would 
take turns in putting things on the tree. But 
before any one was ready for that they heard a 
noise in the shed. 

‘+ Are the rats after thase candles ?’’ said mamma, 
and started out to see, but suddenly drew back. 

“Are you timid about rats, mamma ?”’ cried 
Booky. ‘Come on, Tom, we're good for ’em!"’ 

At that all four of the children made a rush, 
before mamma could catch her breath, and in 
their hurry almost ran against a broad-shouldered 








speak, with a soft little voice that tried not to 
wake anybody. ‘Oh, isn’t it nice to have mamma 
at home ?”’ it said. 

And then another voice from the same bed 
answered, ‘Oh, isn’t it nice to think her eyes can 
see?’ So mamma knew the twins were awake. 

‘‘What kind o’ shinin’ eyes they are, too!’ said 
Daisy. 

“They just love us every time they look at us,” 
said Dolly. 

“Oh, wasn’t it a long, long time she was away 
to get "em cured?"’ said Daisy. “If it hadn't 
been for Mamma Tom, what would have ’come 
of us?” 

“Papa would have taken care of us,” said 
Dolly. ‘But Mamma Tom’s dess the doodest 
kind. I wonder if he’s awake ?”’ 

Tom snored gently, but Booky called out, ‘I've 
read about people that pretended to be asleep 
when they were wide awake!’’ and in less than a 
minute they heard Tom behind the curtain jump- 
ing into his clothes at a great rate. 

He soon had a crackling fire in the old cook- 
stove, and when it was red-hot, papa was ready 
to go out with him and do the chores, while 
mamma put on the breakfast, and Booky and 
the twins climbed up on the lounge-bed and 
whispered about the Christmas-tree. 

“To-day’s Christmas eve,’’ said Dolly. 

“What do you s’pose mamma’s got in her 
trunk ?”’ asked Daisy. 

‘She told me something, but 1’ll never mention 

“it,”’ said Booky. 

“Well, Dolly and I know somefin’, too. Sh! 
don't you tell, Dolly.” 

“I'll never breave a word,” said Dolly. “But 
Booky and I’ve got a secret, too. Aint we, 
Booky ?”” 

Just then papa and Tom came in, and they 
heard papa saying that after breakfast he was 
going to get the mail. 

“Do you s’pose he'll get a letter from Uncle 
Tom ?” whispered Daisy. 

And Dolly said mournfully, ‘I wonder if he’ll 
ever, ever come back from those old silver 
mines ?”” 

‘Maybe he will, Dorothy,” said Booky. ‘That 
is what always occurs in stories. But papa said 
yesterday that the Injuns were terrible out there.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Dolly. “I wish he didn't 
have went.” ° 

“And it’s three months since he wrote a word,”’ 
said Daisy. 

“TI don’t care if it’s three years,’’ said Tom. 
“He's got to be all right and safe, and he’s got to 
comeback, just as he said he would. 1 don't 
know how we’ve lived without him so long. 
Sach uncles don’t grow on every bush!” 

After breakfast, while papa was gone for the 
mail, mamma and the children made molasses 
candy, popped corn, and whispered about their 


For the Companion. 
MY CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Through my doorway Christmas morning 
Sped a little figure fleetly, 

A fur-clad boy, brimful of joy, 
And this he said to me sweetly : 


“TI had no present to bring you, 
And gifts, I think, are pleasant; 

But I’m often told I’m as good as gold, 
So won’t I do for a present?” 


And all of that Christmas morning, 
With prattle and smiles endearing, 

He stayed at my side till I gleefully cried, 
“Was ever a gift so cheering?” 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


THE SQUIRRELS’ CHRISTMAS. 


Bessie lives in the country, where the snow 
stays white and pure in the fields till it melts 
away, and where the dear little gray-coated 
squirrels scramble up and down the fir-trees that 
stand in front of her home. 

“JT should so like to give those squirrels a 
Christmas!’’ said Bessie, as she watched the 
nimble little fellows frisking about. 

“Supposing you do,”’ answered mamma. 

‘““Why, how ?”’ asked Bessie. 


“Get Will to give you some earsof corn. Then 


the tree. Then they fairly tumbled over each 
other to get away as he turned around. 

‘*‘Is—is it Santa Claus ?”’ asked Daisy, faintly— 
when all at once every one began to shout and 
laugh and hug and shake hands, ‘and all you 
could hear was, ‘‘Brother!’’ “Uncle Tom!’’ 
“Uncle Santa Claus!" “I said he would!" And 
at last, when there came a little silence, Booky 
was heard to observe solemnly, “I have read of 


such things!" Evpora S. BumMsTEAD. 


a 


For the Companion. 
POP CORN. 
When little Maizey came to town 
In the pleasant autumn weather, 
She wore a simple yellow gown 
Without any fuss and feather. 
Sut she warmed her feet by the fire one night, 
In the frosty, cold December, 
When pop! this Maizey left our sight, 
And a dear little creature dressed in white 
Danced on the glowing ember. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


>> 


One evening Ralph was out with his mamma, 


and pointing to the lovely, full moon, he said: 
‘‘Look,mamma! The moon looks just like a big 


Jackanese lantern hanging up in the sky!”’ 





First came Papa and Mamma Grayie, and all 
their children. Then came grandpa and grandma, 


| and all the cousins till the tree was covered with 


squirrels everywhere. 

They stuffed their tiny mouths full of corn, 
and then ran swiftly away only to return in a few 
minutes for more. 

Bessie watched them till the sun went down, 


| and the next morning not one single yellow kernel 


was to be seen. The white corn-cobs swung to 
and fro in the frosty air, and only one pretty gray 
squirrel sat pertly on the bough, staring at Bessie 
with his bright, beady eyes. 

I] guess he wants to thank me,’ 


’ 


said Bessie, 


|and she opened the window and called politely, 


put on your cloak and hat, and hang them on 


that little pine-tree over there.”’ 

Bessie clapped her hands with delight. 

‘*Won’t that be splendid ?’’ she exclaimed, jov- 
ously. “It'll be a really and truly Christmas- 
tree for squirrels, won’t it, mramma ?”’ 

So Bessie did as mamma suggested, and hung 
the bright yellow ears all over the little tree. 
Then she went into the house and watched again. 


‘*You're entirely welcome !”’ 
But I’m very much afraid Mr. Squirrel never 
heard her, for he scampered away in a twinkling. 
MARGARET DANE. 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT SANTA CLAUS BROUGHT. 


It has a round, white face, 
Not much bigger than a locket, 
Its hands are black. All day 
It talks to me from my pocket 
M. E. 


8. 


<-e- 


In caressing my little two-year-oid, I had called 
her my ‘Little Comfort.’’ Coming home one 
evening I found callers present, and after saluta- 
tions were over, I gathered little pet in my arms, 
but without further attention, when presently 
looking up into my face she asked: ‘Papa, is I 
your ’ittle Blanket ?”’ 





-@- 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIK 


The primals and finals are the same, and spell 


| What Christmas morning discloses. 


Crosswords : 
1. Something under foot. 
2. The bird of freedom. 
8. Causing mirth. 
4. A water-way. 
5. Banishment. 
6. Confidence. 
7. Parts of a plant. 


2 
ANAGRAM LETTER 
Christmas Pi. 


DEAR HARRY.—I am sorry you could not be at 
grandmother’s for Christmas. Nearly all the chil 
dren and grandchildren were there, from Uncle 
Jack, just home from California, to Aunt Celia 
and the baby. 

We had great fun trimming the dining-room with 








> 


sever neger. Butthe denn ri! Just read what you 
missed: First, there were yes tor and cork mulett 
upso with lycree; a great rye kut with carry bern 
casue and apes toot, snovine, croak dust and pinch 
Iceek, with Sam E. Toot, ronc, neger apes, sweet soot 
tape and laads. 

Then for dessert there were nice pime, um pink 
pipe, Liley J. New, sparge, U hunt dogs and a 
famous dumpling pud with bad cuse yarn. 

In the evening we had agems and sorties. Uncle 
Jack told us about, his first Christmas in Colorado 
nearly thirty year’s ago, when for dinner he had 
only a couple of bartibs and debar without any 
rutbet, and the only present he had was a home- 
made wooden box to keep his playthings in—he 
was only ten years old. 

We finished the evening with saplep and hinkys 
court, and all declared it was the best Christmas 
yet. 

Yours truly, 
Ore Egy. 


3., 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


In the following quotations from Shakespeare, 
the missing words form a quotation from Ten 
nyson* 


A poor, infirm, weak and despised —— man 
If all the —— were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

If —— have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You —— wear your rue with a difference. 
Press —— a falling man too far. 


Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But once. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Merry Christmas. 


2. Again.at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth. 
—‘In Memoriam,” Tennyson 


. The Boar’s Head. 


. “On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe.” 


= 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixte y 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the panes. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN RE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 


Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- | 


office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot 


teen pages are often given to sub- | 


| these slow changes in the level of the earth’s crust 


| 


| 
| 


| a power of telescopic vision which would render 


recovered, as no duplicates are issned. Subscribers | 


who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.-—-Three weeks are required after the re- 
eeipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. §,cnewnls of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own . 

We have a few Agents who take sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money sho 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 

@ guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—an 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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For the Companion. 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE AMONG 
CHILDREN. 


The curious facts recently discovered bearing on 
the relationship between certain diseases and the 
microscopic plants known as bacteria have been 
in many instances of signal help in the prevention 
of those diseases. 

Thus it is known that the onset of a bacterial 
disease is not passively tolerated by the human 
system. The human body contains within itself 
a power of resistance capable of doing battle 
successfully with disease germs, and when the 
bodily condition is normally active, the chances 
are all in favor of the human organism. 

In childhood, however, when the processes of 
nutrition and development are in a state of super- 
activity, the system is especially sensitive to 
infection, and a derangement of all the organs is 
especially likely to occur. 

One of the most important things to be borne in 
mind by those who have children is the necessity 
of maintaining a healthful condition of the nutri- 
tion. This constitutes nature’s own means of 
preventing disease. It includes attention to the 
quality and quantity of food, proper attention to 
light and air, and the avoidance of all unsanitary 
influences of every character. Habits of outdoor 
exercise should be formed at an early age. 

Isolation from the community at large of persons 
suffering from disease is one of the methods most 
universally employed, as it is also one of the 
most useful. In private households this is usually 
done by setting apart the sick in that part of the 
dwelling which admits of the least communication 
with the other parts, while every means for the 
conveyance of t>e infectious materials from the 
sick-room is carefully guarded against. 

Disinfection, if properly carried out, is an ex. 
tremely useful means of prevetting the spread of 
contagious diseases. Fumigation by sulphur is 
entirely inefiicient. The walls, ceilings, floors, 
furniture of the rooms treated must be subjected 
to the actual contact of the carbolic solution, or to 
whatever suitable disinfecting agent may be 
employed. 

——_—@——_—_———— 


THE SENSITIVE EARTH. 


We ordinarily think of the earth’s crust as being 
exceedingly solid and stable except, perhaps, in 
volcanic regions where earthquakes are of frequent 
occurrence. But as a matter of fact, the shell of 
our planet is exceedingly sensitive and most deli- 
cately balanced so that, under the influence of 
causes which seem altogether insignificant in com- 
parison with the gigantic bulk and weight of the 
earth, it yields and fluctuates in a most surprising 
manner. 

To an eye so placed as to be capable of taking in 
at one comprehensive glance the whole round out- 
line of the globe it would not appear of precisely 
the same shape during an entire day or even an 
hour. Of course most of the changes referred to 


earth itself, but they are quite evident to so rela- 
tively minute a creature as its most- important 
inhabitant, man. 


The operation of atmospheric and oceanic and | are almost always interesting. 


other similar causes is continually bringing about 


changes in the shape of the earth’s crust. One of | dancing school. He came home in high spirits. 


the most interesting of the agencies by which such 


alterations are effected is the carrying power of Whe Seaing 
rivers. Wherever a great quantity of sand and enough. 
gravel is being brought down from the interior of | round and wiping your feet.” 


behold, although his reason tells him.that it exists. 





| 
| 


should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank | hending eye, for the constant risings and fallings 


| spectator would have to possess, at the same time, 


are very slight when compared with the size of the | agen: 


| acontinent and poured into the sea, as for instance 
| along the northwestern coast of Europe, or the 
legulf coast of the United States, the weight of the 
| earth’s crust is slowly diminishing on the side of 
| the land and slowly increasing on that of the sea, 
| and the consequence is seen in the gradual sub- 
sidence of the shore. 

Such a sinking has been going on for thousands 
of years along the North Sea coast, and on the 
continental side of the British Channel. A similar 
depression is occurring on the eastern edge of our 
country and along the Gulf of Mexico. It has 
been estimated that the guif coast is sinking at the 
| rate of nearly two feet in a century. 

Of course corresponding elevations must occur 
elsewhere. If you press a rubber ball in at one 
place it will bulge out somewhere else.. And to 


earthquakes are due as well as to the more violent 
local disturbances created by volcanic action. 

It would be a curious sight if one could look at 
the earth, as suggested above, with an all-compre- 


would almost give it the aspect of a living creature 
instead of a rock encrusted ball. 

To behold that spectacle, however, it would not 
be enough to go so far from the earth that its 
whole surface could be seen at a glance. The 


slight motions as clearly visible as if he were 
close to the planet. But man’s imagination some- 
times enables him to see what his eyes could never 


“'GATORED MULES.” 


The Washington News says that a “’gatored 
mule” is, according to Florida dialect, a mule that 
has been driven partially insane by an alligator. 
There are hundreds of such demented mules iff 
Florida, and it is a fact that they are never the 
same after a genuine fright of this sort. 


I aoyee to ’gator one myself, writes a traveller. 
I had been staying at Ocala, and finally agreed 
with several friends to go hunting in the south. 
Some distance from town we located upon a 
small stream abounding in game. After pitchin 
camp, I went for a walk, and before long I found 
a’gator hole. From the strong, musty odor issuing 
from it, I knew the owner must be at home. 

I decided to capture him, and called my com- 
anions. Several times we rammed a long pole 
nto the burrow. Finally we heard a snap like the 
report of a gun, and the pole remained fast. The 
*gator had seized it. We tried vainly to pull him 
out. Then some one suggested that we try our 
camp mule. The mule was led down to the hole, 
a chain fastened to him and the pole, and the 
frightened animal was started. 

here was a creaking of chains, a roar, and an 
alligator fully seven feet in length came out witha 
coal, as the mule started on « wild run for the 
road. 


The saurian’s teeth were sunken so deeply in 
the pole that he could not release himself, and 
away went mule, pole and all. The eure spun 
round, hissin like a steam-engine; but he held on, 
while the mule, thinking himself pursued, snorted 
and ran. We followed. Into the main street of 
Ocala flew the mule and his queer load. Com- 
pletely exhausted, he was stopped by a party of 
men near the post-office. 

he ’gator was dead. We skinned and stuffed 
him. he mule recovered, but the sight of a 
swamp now throws him into a perfect frenzy of 
terror. 


JUST THE OPPOSITE. 


An Irishman who was employed in the iron’ 
works in a Western town was advised by his phy- 
sician to seek some employment where the labor 
was less severe, on account of an enlargement of 
the heart. He proceeded, therefore, to set up a 
small grocery, which was well patronized by his 
friends. 


He was not in the habit of diminishing his pros- 
pects of financial success by giving “down weight,” 
and one afternoon, when a customer asked for a 
pound of sugar, he added pinch by pinch until the 
scale barely turned. ° 

“Pat,” inquired the customer, looking up inno- 
cently at his careful weigher, “phwat was it the 
docther said was ailin’ ye?” 

“Inlaargemint ay the haart,” answered Pat with 





pride. 

“Well, thin,” said the customer, “it’s toime ye 
were changin’ yer docther, Pat; the wan that’s | 
tindin’ ye now don’t understhand yer disease, me | 
b’y. Yer haart is gettin’ smaller moighty fast, an’ | 
it’s in great danger ye are!” 





SERVICES DECLINED. 


Mr. Busy had a hard afternoon’s work before 
him, and as ill luck would have it his friend Smith- 
son had come into the office for an idle chat. Mr. 
Busy had given him one or two hints to go, but 
without avail. 


“Dear me!” said Busy, who felt that something | 
must be done, “I’m so overwhelmed with work | 
that I scarcely have time to live. If this rush con- 
tinues I shall have to engage somebody else to eat 
my weals for me.” 

“Now, now,” said Smithson, who, like most idle 
men, was a great eater, ‘that’s just my chance. 
Hire me. Ill do it cheap.” 

“No, Smithson,” answered Busy, “I don’t think 
it would be safe. You know I’m subject to dys- 
pepsia, and I’m afraid you’d have me sick.” 


FOR THE MINISTER. 


The Woman’s Journal has heard of a little girl 
who has learned to adapt herself to circumstances. 


She wrote a composition entitled, “The Cow.” It 
ee two great merits: brevity and truth. It ran 

nus: 

“The cow is a very useful animal.” 

That afternoon the minister called at the house, 
and the little girl’s mother asked her to read her 
composition to him. She read it with emendations 
and improvements: 

“The cow is the most useful animal except re- 


PERFECTLY SIMPLE. 
Really original descriptions of common things 


Little Alfred’s mother had sent him to the 


“Well, Alfred,” said his father, “how did you 
? Did you find it difficult?” 

answered the little fellow, “it’s easy 
All you have to do is to keep turning 


h, no, 











Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. ( Ade. 


—_—__@—-—_—_ 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
{ Adv. 


Use 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. 








GTAMPS. 100 all diff., Mauritius,etc., 15c. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 21006 Eads Av., St.Louis, Mo. 


STAMPs. 100 all diff. 15 cts. Agts. wtd. 50 p. c. com. 
List free. Collectors’ Stamp Agency, St. Paul, Minn, 
105 STAMPS, Java, etc., hinges, cata.. Album; Big 

Collection 5c. Bullard, 91 Pembroke, Boston, Mass. 
No needle used to put them on. For 


—) sale by V. LD. INGRAM, Holyoke, Mass. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT ¢sst."wnir sar 

package of 60 —— Silk “and Satin pieces, assorted | 
oright colors, 25c.; 5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Vel- 
vet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c. Emb. Silk, 
40c. per ounce. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. 


Potato Machinery. 


If you are interested in planting and cutting 
potatoes by machinery, write to 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich., 











Send 10 cts. for sample package and 
terms for the sale of these buttons. 











for their Free Illustrated Catalogue. They 

will save you money and guarantee the work. | 
Mention Youth’s Companion, 

WANTED, in°every town to 


sell the Everett Raisin Seeder 
entirely new. Seeds a pound of 
raisins in less thin _ten mimutes. 
Child can use it. Every family 
needs one. By mail to an 













KNOW LEDGE brings comfort and improve. 

ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 


| embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh. 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
ef ectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
I al 








oharees, 6 conte, Gran 
chance for Agents. 

EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., Be 
883 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. 


A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


N 
“ COOK-BOOK 
FREE containing over 2.500 
tested recipes, 320 
pages. bound in cloth. Don’t 
het fic WATCH-CLOCK, 
the greatest novelty of the aye, For full particulars 
address The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 287, New York City, N. Y. | 





| GREATAMERICA 


MPANY 





29130 Sintiteeas e 





A Unique Present. 
Entertain your family and friends with songs 
by famous artists and music by celebrated-bands, 
orchestras, etc. For sale by j 
THE NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


80 Park Place, New York. 51 State St., Chi 
17 West Swan St., Buffaio. Ledger Building, ‘hila. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 


Ask your Dealer for it. 
“ 

















COLLARS &CUFFS.—— 
=~ KE Lam | 


| em at 
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IDANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. += RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO.| 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 
Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A ape collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
mail! for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, 





Don- 

la Kid Button Boot delivered 
herein the U.S. ane Sas. 

for $1.50. 


Order, or Postal Note, 
Eq every way the boots sold in all retail 
stores for $2.50. 
We make _ boot ourselves, 
e 


therefore we 
nd wear, and if 





~ 
Dexter Snot Co. Meyers, Capkyal  sitaany 


Ayer’s 


CHERRY 


Pectoral 
For Colds and Coughs 


RECEIVED 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA 





AT 
ORLD’S 


‘AIR 














Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without woasenine them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and St.o¢ bottles, 
but itis manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRU 0. only, whose name P Jrintee on every 
ackage, also the name Syrup of Figs; and. being 


well informed, you will not accept any ‘substitute if 
offered. 


s 









**WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.”’ 
LBB BBB BLD DDD DDD PPP 


Bees 


(Tasteless — Effectual.) 
FOR ALL 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS. 


Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness. Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite. Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams. All 
Nervous and sees Spanien, and Irreg- 
ularities Incidental tc Ladies. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


Of all drugyists, Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


IX FIRST PREMIUM 


AWARDED AT 


« 
World’s Fair 
Columbian Exposition 


TO THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 
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THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 


PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Awards over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 
Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
OWN WAGONS througnout CANADA 
and the UNITED STATES. 


SOLD TO JANUARY |, 1893, 258,460. 


MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT JRON RANGE CO. 
FACTORIES: 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 
THE LATEST, » THE MINSTREL SHOW. A 


book full of fun. Comic Songs, 
End Men’s Jokes, Stories, Co- 
nundrums, Darkey Dialogues, 
Stump Speeches, Burlesque Lec- 
tures, Plantation Sketches,Farces, 
Afterpieces, Negro — Dances, 

Banjo Solos, Songs and Marches. 

Largest and best collection Min- 

strel wit ever published. All who 

enjoy a good jaugh will find it just the book. We send 
this Great Book Free to any one sending us 10c, for 
postage. Also our Cata. Guns, Revolvers, Musical In- 
struments Magic Tricks. All for 10c. Order quick. 

BATES & CO., 72 Pear! St., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


| 
STAMPEDES OF CATTLE. | 


Among the frequent questions of the tenderfoot 
in Western cattle lands are, ‘‘What causes cattle 
to stampede ?” and “‘How can they be stopped ?” | 
Hundreds and hundreds of cattle, running en | 
masse madly across the prairie, look as if a few | 
men could check them no more than a hurricane. | 
Each animal is then like a runaway horse in a | 
city street, going smash, bang ahead into any- 
thing that may be in its course. Nevertheless, a 
stampede can be stopped, and nine times out of 
ten is stopped quickly when cow-boys are present 
at the start. | 

Of course, if a stampede goes on unchecked, the 
cattle will run until they drop down from exhaus- 
tion. Meantime many fall and are trampled to | 
death, the calves in such cases being nearly all 
killed. 

What causes cattle to stampede? Various 
occurrences. In some instances the leaders of a 
herd, perhaps feeling frisky, caper about for a 
while, then stand and snort loudly. This per- 
formance seems to incite others, and a few in 
every group in sight will follow the example. 
These are imitated in their turn by some farther 
away. Finally the whole herd is in motion, 
becoming more and more excited. Then they 
*“bunch,”’ and in one mass start on their wild 
race, making the prairie tremble under great 
clouds of dust. 

A man in front of the stampeders is in great 
danger. He may escape by running to one side | 
or even straight away if he is speedy. But many 
a man has been killed in the attempt. 

When cattle show signs of fright or excitement 
the cattlemen take their position on all sides of 
the herd, and commence singing and making all 
sorts of noises. This in many cases will quiet 
the herd. If it fails the cowpunchers keep riding | 
around the cattle, snapping their long whips until 
all are rounded up and heading in every direction. | 
This bewilders them so that they know not which 
way to turn. 

When this is done in time a stampede is 
prevented; but once the cattle get started, the 
attempt to stop them is full of peril. Yet there | 
are few cow-boys who dare not ride across the 
front of the galloping herd, though one false step | 











of the horse means a horrible death to him and | 
his rider. 

The cow-boys try to turn the leaders, knowing 
the rest will follow. ‘They are kept continually 
‘turning until they close into a small circle and 
finally are stopped in an exhausted state. Then 
they are content to lie down and behave them- | 
selves. 

Although other methods have proved successful 
in checking a stampede, this is the surest and is 
therefore most commonly employed when cattle- 
men are so situated that they can use it. 

Every cattle company in the West builds some- 
where on its chosen “‘range’’ a ‘“‘shome ranch,”’ or 
headquarters. At this ranch a foreman and from | 
five to twenty assistants live. Among their duties 
is that of supplying the cattle with salt. 

Every little while all hands ride out on the | 
prairie with bags of salt, which they scatter 
promiscuously on bare spots and little knolls 
among the cattle. Sometimes they are so crazy 
to get it that they become frightened at their own | 
antics and prepare to stampede, but in most cases | 
are soon calmed by the cattlemen. 

What may cause a stampede at one time will | 
check one at another time, as the following true 
story will serve to show: 

A railway surveying party, six in number, | 
were at work in Kansas among the Flint Hills. | 
Late one afternoon dark clouds were rolling up in | 
the west, streaks of lightning were chasing each | 
other on the bluish-black background, and distant 
peals of thunder rumbled and echoed. 

On the other side of the hills was a party of | 
rangers driving a herd of Southern cattle north- 
ward to better grazing-ground. 

As gloom came on the wind freshened, and big 
drops of rain fell. The air was filled with birds 
drinking in the refreshing moisture that broke a | 
monotonous drought. 

The rangers had ‘‘rounded up”’ at the upper 
end of a little valley which the surveying party 
was entering by the lower end, just as the storm 
burst fnriously. After a flash and a roar the 
rain came down in torrents. 

The surveyors quickly tethered their horses and 
took refuge under their baggage wagon, every 
man crouched beneath his blanket for protection. 

The worst of the storm had passed and the sky 
gave more light, when a rushing sound was 
heard like the continual fall of a heavy body of 
water. 

The guide raised his head to listen, frowned 
slightly, rose, walked away a few yards, shaded 
his eyes with his hand and looked intently up the 
valley. 

“Git out o’ thar quick, boys, and make ready 
for trouble,"’ he cried. ‘‘’Taint no use runnin’, 
so keep cool an’ make the best uv it. A stam- 
pede is on us.” | 


| all was very quiet in the little room. 


| people. 


The frightened men were up in an instant and ‘wal-sheii, and then 
stood huddled together, trembling with fear and | he 


drenched by the rain. 
‘‘What’s to be done ?”’ asked the engineer. 
“Thar’s one thing and one thing only. This 
here bag o’ salt uv Bill Hicks’s’ll huv to be throwed 
away,”’ the guide replied. Before he had finished 


| speaking he put the bag of salt on the nearest 


horse, mounted and dashed away to meet the 
advancing herd. 

This was a daring adventure, but he knew it 
afforded the only hope of saving himself and the 
others. 

He rode up within twenty-five yards of the 
terror-stricken cattle before he turned, tacked to 
the left, and poured a white stream of salt across 
their path. 

As the leaders slackened their pace, those in 
the rear came piling down upon them, and many 
were thrown to the ground. All seemed to have 
scented and seen the salt, and all were crazy to 
taste it. 

After the guide had gone entirely across their 
front he turned and tacked to the right. Thus he 
went from one side to the other until he reached 
the baggage wagon where the men stood. By 
this time the whole herd had slackened its career. 
Panting and exhausted, the cattle came trotting 


| leisurely around the little party. 


“This is one case in ten,” said the old hero, as 
he rode up to the men, 

Pointing up the valley, which was dotted with 
dead and dying cattle, he concluded with, ‘“Thar’s 
dead beef enough up yunder to keep us a-goin’ 
till doomsday.” Nate A. TEFFT. 


—_ -- oo 


LAST DAY. 
The author of “The Country School in New 
England” gives the following account of the 
“last day’’ as itended years ago, and possibly as it 


| does still, in some country districts. The ‘‘pieces’’ 


had all been spoken, and the lessons recited 
with fear and trembling, and yet with honest 
pride. 

Meantime, the writing-books and ciphering- 
books and sampler had been passing from hand 
to hand among the visitors, who examined them 
with considerable care. Now the teacher turned 
to the visitors, and said that if there were any 
remarks to be made the school would be glad to 
hear them. Three or four of the men got up, 
one after the other, and each said he had been 
much pleased with the exercises. One man 
remarked : 

“You are nice children. 

Another said: 

“You have answered some questions which I 
presume some of us older people couldn't have 
answered.” 

Lastly the minister rose. Save his mild voice, 
The chil- 
dren sat listening, with folded hands, and the 
older people were attentive, too. Through the 
open window, the air came in a gentle current. 
Outside, a multitude of insects mingled their 
voices in a continuous murmur, but among them, 
at intervals, came the strident, long-drawn note 
of a cicada. 

By the roadside the visitors’ teams were hitched, 
and as the minutes drowsily sped the children 
half-consciously heard the horses stamping and 
nibbling at the bushes. 

The substance of the minister’s remarks was 
that they should be good children, mind their 
parents, and not neglect their books in vacation, 
for while “all work and no play makes Jack a 


You done well.”’ 


| dull boy,’’ “all play and no work makes Jack 


a mere toy.” 
At the close of the talk all heads were bowed, 
and the minister offered prayer. This ended the 


|exercises of the day, and the visitors passed 
| out. 


The scholars still remained seated. It was the 
custom of the woman teacher, at the close of her 
term, to give each scholar some little present, and 
now was the time for distribution. 

The gifts were simple and inexpensive, but they 
carried with them a great deal of pleasure. Some 
received a half yard of bright-colored ribbon; one 
aman of sugar, and another a more substantial 
man of tin. Again the gift would be a picture, 


| or a sugar-plum, a stick of cinnamon, or a tiny 


illustrated story-book costing a cent or two. 

Then each scholar, with his treasure, gathered 
up his books and other belongings, and trudged 
away home. 


+ 
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NATIONAL GAME OF SUMATRA. 


About twenty vears ago Mr. Henry O. Forbes, 
an English naturalist, went to the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago for the purpose of studying 
the natural history of the country and of the 
One feature of life in Sumatra was the 
amusement which the boys found in playing a 
game which is described below. 

All day long the boys used to amuse themselves 
under my window with a game called Lepar, that 
interested me much, partly from the variety of 
games among the children, partly from the en- 
thusiastic manner in which they played it. Each 





j 
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| right along.”’ 


| Sarah Wilsou,” she demanded 'severely, ‘‘what | 





player, furnished with a quoit-shaped disk cut | 
out of a cocoanut-shell, played forward from a | 


stance, so as to strike either one or, according to 
the number of players, more disks arranged on 
the ground some forty or fifty feet distant, each 
player in succession, his turn continuing after his 
first three shots, till he failed to drive his own 
against any of the goal-disks. 

The manner of propelling the disks was curious. 
The player, placing his shell flat on the ground, 
turned his back to the goal, and firmly grasping 
his quoit between his heels, with a circular motion 
of the leg he caused the disk to shoot forward, 
describing on its rim a cycloidal curve toward 
the goal. It was surprising with what accuracy 
the best players calculated the force necessary 


to make it describe a curve whose circumference 


should just pass through the disk aimed at. 
The players were divided into two unequal 
parties, the smaller being “‘out.”” As long as a 


player was able to strike with three tries the first | 





the others in succession, 
remained an ‘‘in’’ 


the out-pl.4ycrs. When he failed he became an 
out-player, and had to deposit his shell at the | 
goal to be ,dayed at by the others. If a disk 
discharged from a stance described a curve ‘‘out 
of bounds,”’ one of the out-players croqueted it | 
from the stance as far as he could, and from the 
spot where it came to rest the player’s second 
stroke had to be made. 

They played with wonderfully good humor, 
anc’ compared favorably with an equal number 
of boys at home. I never witnessed a case of ill- 
temper or sout aess at losing, or quarrelling during 
the many days-I was in the village. 


* 
> ane 


AN IMPORTANT POINT. 


Mrs. Wilson, of Millbury Corners, had a parlor 
which did not at all correspond to her neighbors’ 
ideas of what a parlor should be. She took 
“summer boarders’’ and had imbibed many of 
their ideas, so that instead of a stiff, prim and 
somewhat gloomy parlor of the Millbury Corners’ | 
type, her ‘‘best room’’ was cheerful, sunny, and 
had a decidedly hibitable aspect. | 

“Why, Sarah Wilsun,’’ said one of her neigh- 
bors, looking around the pretty room with stern 
disapproval, ‘‘I sh’d never s’pose this was your 
parlor, ‘ever! Why, it looks as if ’twas lived in 








“So ’tis,’’ responded Mrs. Wilson, cheerfully. 
**What!”’ ejaculated the horrified caller. “Why, | 


would yor do if you was to have a funeral, I’d 
admire to know ?”’ 


+ 
* 





A LITTLE boy recently affixed to one of the 
piazza posts a sign, on which he had printed: 
‘No smoke-ness nor drunk-ness nor swear 
words nor wickedness round this house.” ‘Of 
course we don’t do such things,”’ said he, “but I 
thought it would be good to have the sign up 
there for peddlers and visitors to read.’’— Wide 
Awake. | 


In the following sentence from Mr. Goldwin | 
Smith’s recent history of the United States it is | 
to be presumed that two hyphens are missing: | 
“There were social meetings for the young, such | 
as raising bees and sewiig bees.”’ 





Did you read the extraordinary offer of The Cort- 


player, and was carried | /and Howe Ventilating Stove Co. in the issue of Dec. 7, 
back each time to the stance on the back of one of | 204 write them for particulars? The last-one to write 


The 
{Adr. 


from a town is as likely to get a stove as the first. 





proposition is open for ninety days. 
FRE PHOTOS OF YOURSELF. Send for sample 
and terms to Agents. C. A. Ring, Waltham, Mass. 
STAM 100 all different and nice album 25 cents. 
Send for approval sheets at 40 p. c. com’n. 
ELBRIDGE MANN, 9% Milton Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
Beston STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE and 
Training School. Always open. Al! impediments 
in speech cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, 


Powder Point School, pvxsvry, Mass. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. Home 
life. Elementary Classes for Young Ps. Laborato- 
ries. F. B. Knapp, 8. B. 


MAGICAL DEPOT. 


All sorts of TRICKS for Parlor and Stage, 
Puzzles, Games, Etc. Catalogues free. 
284 ASYLUM S8T., Room C, Hartford, Conn. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 








Soston. 























Every house should have an Electric Door Bell. Any 
-- can put them up. Outfit consisting of 1 nickel Bell, 
1 Battery, 50 ft. Covered Wire, 1 ornamental Push 
Button and complete directions, boxed securely for 
shipment only $3.00, Sent on receipt of price. 
ELECTRICAL NOVELTY COMPANY, Salem, Mass 

T, 

Use only 

(ee ee a em 

ee Se 

on your 

Boots and Shoes 
The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 
Will restore the original color and lustre to 


your shoes. Doesn’t soi! the skirts when wet. 
Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 
Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 
For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 





The Lyceum League of America. 





Intelligent patriotism is America’s need. The Lyceum League of America is 


political intelligence and impresses young 


Two years ago the League was established by The Youth’s Companion. 


| the National Training School for Citizenship. By popular discussion it promotes 


men with their duty to the State. 


It has gone into 


every State and Territory and scores of thousands of young men have been enrolled as mem- 
bers. Lyceums are established in connectivn with Churches, Schools, Young Men's Christian 
Associations, or may be general or neighborhood clubs apart from any existing organization. 
Any band of young men having a patriotic aim can join this national federation of Lyceums. 


For information address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Lyceum League Department, Boston, Mass. 





Are YOU 


Overworked and Tired Out, 


or is a Disagreeable Cough 
Wearing on Your System P 





Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 


slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of Catisaya, NERVINE OF Coca, NuTRI- 
The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 


TIVE OF Matt and Extract or BEEF. 


from all wasting diseases. 


It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 


waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
Ask your Druggist for it. 


medical profession. 


“Excelient to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 





HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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‘“Good=Will’ Calendar. 
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This beautiful Calendar is a reproduction, IN COLORS, of a PEN-DRAWING by a celebrated artist, and is worthy of 
a place in any home. The cut above is exact size but gives but a faint idea of its beauty when done in colors. 


How to Get this Calendar. ) 
SPECIAL OFFER No. 1. SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. 


Send us five Trade-Marks cut from Good-Will Soap wrappers Send us twenty-five Trade-Marks cut from Good-Will Soap 
and we will send the Calendar by mail, FREE. wrappers and we will send you by mail, FREE, the Calendar 

If you cannot get Good-Will Soap in your town we will send and the Solid Aluminum Tea Strainer shown in our full-page 
the Caiendar for three 2-cent stamps. advertisement in THE Companion October 12. 


“GOOD-WILL” SOAP 


Used every month in the year ensures Cleanliness, Health, Satisfaction. 
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